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EMILE LITTRE. 
(Died June 2, 1881.) 

A journal which, like “N. & Q.,” allows (very 
properly) so much room to philology and compara- 
tive grammar, must not permit one of the greatest 
French scholars of the age to pass away from 
amongst us without a tribute of regret. Refer- 
ring our readers for full details, put in the most 
interesting manner, to M. Sainte-Beuve’s excellent 
causerie (Nouveaux Lundis, vol. v.), we shall 
merely give here a few particulars, borrowed chiefly 
from M. Vapereau’s Dictionnaire ’ 
porains. 

Maximilien Paul Emile Littré, born in Paris 
February 1, 1801, went through a brilliant univer- 
sity career, at the close of which he applied him- 
self to the study of medicine. He never practised, 
however, and did not even take his doctor’s degree ; 
but with the intention of discussing from the 
historical and philological point of view his 
favourite science, he directed his attention to the 
study of language, acquired a deep knowledge of 
the principal Semitic and Aryan idioms, and 
published in 1839 the first volumes of an edition 
of Hippocrates, together with a French version, 
notes, &c. It took M. Littré thirty years to finish 
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Studies” | 


this work, the tenth 
| been brought out 
member of the Acad riptions et Belles- 
| Lettres ulmo immediat yal » 1s dél 
wuthor, he at the same time 
politics on the Republican sid 
| the chief collaborateurs of the Ni al newspaper, 
and, attracted by the scientific character of Auguste 
Comte’s system of phil sop! y; he threw hi If 
with all his usual energy into the Positivi 
ment. After the month of 
thi chly issatisfied with the 
events were taking, and feeling that his 
was much more profitably employed in | 
and philosophical pursuits, M. Littré rv 
even the post of municipal councillor ; and without 
giving up his researches in the history of medicine, 
he gradually devoted more of his leisure to in- 
vestigations connected with medieval French gram- 
mar and literature. In 1844 he had been appointed 
as successor to M. Fauriel on the board of writers 
entrusted with the continuation of the Benedictine 
Histoire Littéraire de la France, and he contributed 
largely to vols. xxi.-xxiil. of that important col- 
lection. In 1854 he joined the Journal des 
Savants as one of its stated contributors; he was 
also a frequent and favourite writer in the Revue 
des Deux Mondes. M. Littré’s great work, the 
Dictionnaire de la Langue Francaise, which had 
cost its author many years of preparation, was 
published by livraisons between 1863 and 1869 ; a 
supplement containing additions and corrections 
appeared in 1877. M. Littré’s election to the 
Académie Francaise, where he succeeded M. 
Villemain in 1871, called forth a loud protest 
from the clerical party, headed by Mgr. Dupanloup, 
Bishop of Orleans. The review and newspaper 
articles which form so important an item in M, 
Littré’s productions have been collected and re- 
edited— Histoire de la Langue Francaise; Etudes 
sur les Barbares et le Moyen Age; Littéraiure et 
Histoire. Gustave Masson. 
Harrow. 
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THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT. 
III. MATTHEW. 

A due estimation of the advantage to be derived 
from the revision, taken in its entirety, depends 
on the right conception of its purpose; and for 
guidance in this there is the result of the experi- 
ment which has been before the English Church 
for more than two centuries and a half in the two 
versions of the Book of Psalms—the translation 
from Cranmer’s Bible, in the Prayer Book, and the 
Authorized Version of a.p. 1611, in the Bible. 
This version certainly is more exactly in agree- 
ment with the Hebrew, but it has never displaced 
the former one in general use. It has never be- 
| come p ypular, nor bas it succeeded in connecting 
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itself with religious sympathies. The question|the rendering “a root,” but the paraphrastic 
which now awaits decision in respect of the] translation of the other words as “all kinds of 
acceptance of the revised translation depends for | evil” seems suggestive of a feeling that the verse 
its solution on the same conditions. Will it 
succeed in gaining hold of the religious affections 
of the English-speaking people? Every unneces- 
sary alteration which has been made in the 
interests of precision alone will be an impediment 
to this ; and it would not be a matter of astonish- 
ment there were to be a second revision, in 
which some familiar phrases would be replaced, 
and other alterations made. 

On looking at the first page, a small but an 
important change, representative of a large class of 
alterations, is to be noticed in St. Matt. i. 23, 
where “the virgin” is substituted for “a virgin,” 
by a proper attention to the use of the article, in 
this instance referring to the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint text at Is. vii. 14. This point was disregarded 


but the attention now paid 


by the old translators, 
vision. In 











to it is observable throug] ut the re 

Rom. v. 15-19 an attention to this anticipates 
the doctrinal errors which have been connected 
with the passage. In St. Matt. xxiv. 11, 12, the 
omission of the article at the first verse and its 
insertion in the second, both in accordance with | 
the Greek, seem to show that the latter verse has | 
a limitation in its relation to the former. The] 
presence of the article is neatly shown at Acts 
xxvi, 24 by the expression “thy much learning” 
instead of “much learning,” as it was before. 
I think, on the other hand, tl _— has been 
missed by a less strict adh rule in 
Roum. xii. 5 and 1 Cor. x which 
passages there is a nearly e» ! of the 
same words, ot mwoAAni ¢ r evel The | 
rendering of ot zoAXoi is “we who are many,” 

hich appears to make tl descript ve But the 

idea of a collective « ip cily is involved And 


this would have been at least more plainly shown 
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wanted some explanation beyond its simple terms. 


There is a want of uniformity in translating y 
pyy in Rom. v. 9, xii. 19, and 1 The li. 16, 
which are severally rendered “wrath,” “the wrath, 
“the wrath of God.” An additional force is 


y- 





for “the 








given to St. John iv. 27 by “ a woman” 
woman.” And a true conception of the most holy 
name of our blessed Lord is conveyed by trans- 
lating, at Phil. ii. “the name” instead of “a 
name.” In other instances of less primary im- 
portance the place of the article is indicated with 
advantage, as in “the bushel” and “the stand” 
at St. Matt. v. 15, contrasted with the absence of 
the article from “a lamp” in the same pass: 

In St. Matt. ii. 8, 16, as at Acts xviii. 26, 
Eph. v. 15, the notion of dxpiSBws or dxprffdw is 
that of accuracy and exactness rather than of care- 
fulness, as implied in the revised version. In 
other passages, St. Luke i. 3, Acts xxiii. 15, xxiv. 
22, 1 Thess. v. 2, the true idea is preservy y the 


renderings “ accurately,” “ exactly,” “ exact,” “‘ per- 
fectly.” Lexically, Ido not find in the common 


source to which one naturally turns for the mean- 
ing of a Greek word the simple rendering of 
“ carefulness ” at these words or their cognates 

The expression 7a ra ne ting pe j \axia 
occurs three times in St. Mattl iv. 23, ix. 
35, x. 1, and may be supposed to be used with 
some intent ; but in each of these passages it is 
translated by the general terms “all manner of 
disease and all manner of sickness.” <A dist ion 
might have been made by such a translation as 
“every sickness and every weakness,” or “every 
disease and every infirmity.” In the’ Wycliffe- 


Purvey version the first of the two pairs of words 
is translated “every languor,” whi ly ex- 


li ex tl 
presses the meaning of the second, though possibly 


y 


by the more literal translation “we the many” | not adapted for admission into the text. 
w it introduction of the relat The Wyclitfe- At St. Matt. v. 22 there occurs the expression 
Purvey translation has an approach to this in the | “the hell of fire,” to which an objection has been 
rendering “ we many.” So again, at St. Mark iv. 19, | made. It is not exactly literal in respect of the first 
at wept Ta Aowra exiHvpiac is translated “the | word, nor indeed is it original. The “ hell of fire ” 
lusts of other things,” after a weak rendering | was the translation of the Rhemish edition of a.p. 
introduced Tyndale ; and in like manner, at | 1582, but it has been altered in the English Roman 
Pet. iii. 16, tas Aowrds ypadus is rendered | Catholic version now in use, with the imprimatur 
“the other scriptures,” where the Rhemish version | of Cardinal Wiseman as given in 1858, and is 
has the stronger and more correct expression “ the | translated “ hell fire.” 
rest of the scriptures.” In the historical books the The alteration in rendering the Lord’s Prayer kas 
le prefixed to \purzos is commonly preserved | been noticed (1., ante, p. 422). But it may be fur- 
by the rendering “the Christ,” with an exce ption | ther observed in regard to this that the liturgical 
wt Acts ix. 34; but in the later books the dis-| version of the prayer has always differed from that 
tinction of the presence or absence of the article | of the text of the translation in common use at the 
is not so strictly observed, though even a so lately | same time; and therefore it was not to be ex- 
written an epistle as the { to Timothy there is} pected that the two should have been conformable 
the article in the Greek v. 11. 9 the same | to each other in the revision. The doxology is 
epistle, at vi. 10, in the —_ ssion a wdvTwv | omitted from the prayer in Saxon homilies of the 
Z ikov, the absence of article is noted by | eighth century, as it is in the Pry of A.D. 
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The value of the classical portion of this library 
arises, will have been already observed, from 
its connexion with the history of learning rather 
tl with later criticism or modern interpre- 
tation ol the cla But as it pre +a very 
{ dd san ple of a seventeenth or early eighteenth 
century library, I propose to dwell briefly upon 

illustrative works, chic fly in the ‘TI pham 
Collection, grouping them ler the three follow- 
ing heads 
1 Vy There is a large collection 
of works describi most of the French, Italian, 
; dD, ( r I They ar 
all dimensions, ranging from folios t * pan- 
phi of fifty or sixty } s. The majority are 
quar » pre ductions of the « par i tf ven- 
teenth cent Many of them were printed at 
the towns history and antiquities of which 
they describe. This is the « with th on 
Chalons (1662), Rheims (1¢ . B x (1574 
and 1619), Lyons (1675 and 1728), Arle 1GS7), 
Brescia (1693), Padua (1652, by Ursatus), Treviso 
1616), Per (if , Vero 3] by Torel- 
liu rayna, 1540, 1 very cu plate Milan 
(1625), Evora (159 { vitat L ’ 

erida (1633), Cac 1610 ordova (1627) 
The last two are in Spanish, the remainder in 
French, Italian, or “ scholars’ Latin of the Re- 
naissance.” The list compri monographs on 
Tergeste and Pola, on the Anio and the Rubicon, 
P eneste, Teate, Setia, Tuscul im, Ravenna (by 





Wabri), 1678, Florence ‘Poggio’s Jlistory, and 
his account of the ruins of Rome in his D 
Varietate Fortune, &c.), Naples—in fact, of 
lmost all the old Italian as well as s 





» several Itineraries, 
ume of Antonine 
downwards, Cluverius’s De Tribus Rheni A 
besides his other geographical w and an 
account of Transylvania (Rome, 1596). 
of the above descriptive treatises, that on his 
I town Tutela (Tulle), Paris, 1717, 4to., 
Stephen Baluze was the author. 

( Vumismatics.—Of old works on this and 
kindred subjects there is a copious collection, 
The science which “throws for ever its little 
sparks of light on the still ocean of the past,” 
can be traced from its earliest beginnings. 
Among its pioneers we have a charming set of 
Aineas Vico’s works in seven quarto volumes, 
published, some at Venice and others at Parma, 
between 1548 and 1601, including his eeries of 
imperial coins, with lives of the persons and ex- 
planations of the reverses; and his Augustarum 


Sicilian towns. There are al 
from that designated by the n 
old 
Of one 
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Imagines (the empresses). Of his successors 
we have Erizzo’s Discorso et Dichiaratione, 
Venice, 1559, and the works of Goltzius (an en- 
graver by profession, like Vico), occupying nine 
folio volumes ; those of Angeloni; of Spanheim, 
the great authority in the seventeenth century, 
who first connected the subject with profound and 
critical research ; of Mezzabarbes, Patin, Paruta 
two fine volumes on Sicilian medals), Vaillant 
(who specially investigated tl coins of the 
Seleucid, the Ptolemies, and the Parthian kings), 
and Du Val. The Augustarum Ima of the 
last author, a fine quarto, came from the library of 





Jobert, who himself wrote a work on the subject, 
which is here. A folio of 200 pages, without 
letter-press, with engravings of medals, “ depuis 


’ 
Jules Cesar ju ques ; Posthumus, jul sont au 
du Roi de France,” is very rare, according 
ttached t Out of a large collection 
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? 
meaais 


cabinet 


to a not > it. 





’ : 
ot KS on 


» Bers, 
Yad 
Pedr 


I nese, 10 vols., fi lio, Parma 


sutiice to notice 1s 





es ever pr duced in 
the monograph of B 


Hebreo-Samar tanis, a fine 








Mr. Storer by the auth 
two splendid volumes, (hot 
a lu Cabinet di le Marlborou and 
Worl dra n antique gems, 
3 vols., a remarkably pretty Chronology, 
both apart from and in connexion with numis- 
I iatics, 18 al 0 well repre sented, 

( Architecture, Inseripli is, and other Monu 
m l Antiquities.—The library is also well fur- 
nished with the earliest authorities on these topics, 


from Vitruvius, of whom there is, besides others 
the Juntine edition with rude woodcuts, 

Frontinus on aqueducts, &c. Pausanias has been 
noticed above.’ Works long since superseded need 
not detain us. Of the writings of Palladio, “the 
Rapbael of architecture,” there is an interesting 
collection, including the first edition of his four 
books (Venice, 1570) with its emblematic title- 
page, the large folio, London, 1721, and the very 
handsome volume of plates, in sepia tint, of his 
designs, by Lord Burlington, 1730. There is also 
a small treatise by Palladio, L’ Antichita di Roma, 
bound up with one by the Veronese Onofrio Pan- 
vinio on the basilicas, Le Sette Chiese principalt 
di Roma, 1570. Few writers before 1550 are 
incorporated ‘in the collections of Greevius, whose 
magnificent Thesauri fill more than fifty folio 
volumes. The Thesaurus of Gronovius, in 12 vols., 
and all the works of Meursius, the great authority 
on everything connected with Athens, in handsome 
quartos, are here, as are also those of Sallengre, 
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Gruter, Lipsius, Bellori, Ursatus, Ursinus, Ciampini, 
and Fabretti. This last indefatigable explorer can | 
hardly be mentioned without recalling his horse | 
Marco Polo, which had the habit of standing and, 
as it were, pointing when it came near an antiquity 
to be unearthed. There is more than one edition 
of Pignoria on the Isian Tablet, a very handsome 
copy of the Spaniard Alfonsius Ciaconius’s work 
on Trajan’s Column (oblong folio, with excellent 
plates and an explanation, Rome, 1576), Vignola’s 
description of the Column of Antonine, and | 
Reland on Titus’s Arch. Serlio’s treatise on th 
styles of architecture is a rare work (Venice, 1540, 
folio). We can but indicate a few more out of the 
numerous treatises on antiquities, e.g., Illustration: 
de gli Epitajii, &e., by Gabriel Symeoni, Lyons, 
1558, a smail but beautiful quarto, once in the 
library of Colbert; Novi’s Pisan Cenotaphs ; 
Fontana’s splendid work on the Colosseum ;| 
Rossi’s R wccolta di Statue: B 810’3 Rom t NSotter- 
ranea (1632); Montfaucon’s L’ Antiquité Expliq 
(15 vols., folio, 1719); and Winckelmann’s Mo 
menti Inediti, 1760. The above are but samples 
of such illustrative volumes, and many monographs 
with curious plates might be named, e.g., Bartholin 
De Armillis Veterwi another Bartholin, De 
Tibiis; and Licetus De Lucernis Antiquorum. 
Savile’s work on the Histories and Agricola 
of Tacitus with the De Militid Romand is here in 
the Elzevir edition, 1647, having been translated 
into Latin on the Continent. 

Not a few of the above books came from the 
library of De Thou, and bear his arms, both before 
and after his marriage, and the well-known device 
upon the back. Some belonged to Stephen 
Baluze, who was librarian to Colbert, and himself 
amassed a valuable collection of literary treasures. 
A volume containing the Sibylline oracles is 
marked as being “ Ex Bibl. Isaaci Vossii,” having 
heen given him by Heinsius. A copy of Ausonins 
and one of Verrius Flaccus, both of them Scaliger’s 
editions, are interesting as having been in the 
possession of Casaubon. His name is, as usual, 
written at the bottom of the title-page, which, 
together with the blank leaves at the beginning 
and end, is crowded with memoranda. Not a page 
in these two books but is scored under and has 
the margins filled with references and notes hastily 
jotted down to aid the memory. There is also a 
copy of H. Stephen's Thucydides which belonged 
to Casaubon. In a selection from the Delphin 
Classics, including the Claudian, which is one of 
the rarer ones, is a Florus, bought at Rome, having 
formerly belonged to Christina, the Queen of 
Sweden, as appears from the arms stamped upon 
the morocco binding. 

Francis St. Joun THACKERAY. 

Eton College. 


(To be continued.) 


| critic (according to the (¢ 


| joined by the editor 
| which Pope attempted to reduce to five feet by 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 
“T tell you what 

He held me last Night, at least, nine howres, 

In reckning vp the seuerall Deuils Names 

That were his Lac jueyes 

I cry'd hum, and well, goe too 

But marked him not a word.” 

1 K. Henry IV., Il. i, 158, 

The second line is no doubt corrupt, and has given 
rise to a number of conjectures Pope wrote the 
last night; Steevens but last night; an anonymous 
‘ambridge edition) pro- 
In my 
opinion fast dropped out before /ast—from its very 
similarity. The fourth and fifth lines have been 
so as to form an Alexandrine, 


posed yesternight; Capell a the least. 


the omission of go to, whilst all modern editors 
have, of course, refrained from so unwarranted an 
alteration and have preferred to preserve the Alex- 
andrine. Ritson (apud Dyce) even went so far as 
to declare that “ these two foolish [!] m mosyllables 
[go to] seem to have been led by some foolish 
layer, purposely [!!] to destroy the measure.” 
Nothing like it! Omit and, and Shakspeare’s 
authentic blank verse (with an extra syllable 
before the pause) will at once present itself. The 
passage, therefore, should be printed thus :— 









“T tell you what 
He held me fast last night at least nine hours 
In reckoning up the several devils’ names 
That were his lacqueys: I cried ‘ hum,’ ‘ well,’ ‘go to, 
But marked him not a word.” 





K. Ewzeg. 
Halle. 


Snaxsreare’s Mctoerry Tree.—In the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1760, p. 308, there is a letter 
from a lady visiting Stratford-upon-Avon to a 
friend in Kent. Shakspeare’s house (New Place) 
and mulberry tree had been lately destroyed. Of 
the latter she says: “It would shade the grass- 
plat in your garden, which I think is more than 
twenty yards square, and supply the whole town 
with mulberries every year.” W. G. 58. 


THREE CENTENARIANS, 

I venture to think that the present communica- 
tion, containing, as it does, notices of no less than 
three well-authenticated cases of ultra-centen- 
arianism, will long remain without a parallel. 
Towards the close of the year 1879 I had the 
pleasure of receiving, through the courtesy of an 
eminent merchant of Manchester, the photograph 
of a lady, an aunt of his, Frau Forstmeister Johan- 
nette Polack (formerly Genth), born June 6, 1779, 
and taken on her hundredth birthday, June 6, 1879, 
at which time the venerable lady was well and 
hearty. It isan admirable photograph, of which, 
by the courtesy of my correspondent, I was 








enabled to forward a copy to my friend Prof. 
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Owen, who, in acknowledging its receipt, wrote to 
me :— 

“ The photograph conveys all the attributes of extreme 

old age. I at length feel consolation for the disappoint- 
ment in not prevailing on Lady Smith, in her 101st year, 
to sit to Millais. 
By the kindness of Mrs. 
now enabled to state that the venerable saaly y died 
at Wiesbaden on Nov. 8, 1880, having attai ined 
the age of 101 years 5 months and 2 1 Bang She 
died peaceably in sleep, without any sufle 
previous illness, 

Mrs. Fanny Bailey, of Worthing, is the next 
Your readers n ty remember that in October, 1877 
(5 §. viii. 265), I communicated to them the 
parti ~~ 5 of this case. She was the daughter of 
John and Mary Mit chell, born at Fert ng, Sussex, 
on August 7, 1777, and (as was the case with all 
the children of her fa ily) | iptl “when the 
eight days were accomplished,” namely on August 
15, 1777. She was the laughte r of a well-to-do 
farmer. Of this venerable lady I have three photo- 
graphs, taken respectively on her 100th, 101st 
and 102nd birthdays. Shortly after the last was 
taken poor Fanny Bailey fell dov nd broke her 
thigh. She died on April 6 last, aged 103 years 
and 8 months. 

The third case one of = 1 greater curios ity, 
that of Mrs. Martha Gardr lady who dic t her 
residence, 85, Grove Street, Liverpool, on M rch 
10 last, aged LO4 year and 5 months. Some two 

or three years ago Dr. Diamond kindly forwarded 
to me a photograph of this venerable lady, taken 
— y after the completion of her hundredth year, 


ring or 








Polack’s relative I am | 


LixcotnsHirE Firtp Names.—The following 
names of places in the township of Ashby, in the 
parish of Bottesford, were in use in 1606. I have 
extracted them from a schedule attached to a deed 

| of that date among my family papers :— 
Breames. 

Broad Street. 

Brownsdale. 

Bull Peece. 

{ 

| 





harne like. 
c cmayers. 

Ferbeck. 

Fimble Stonges.—That is, “ Hemp Roods.” The place 
is now known by the name of Thimble Stangs. The 


femble or fimble hemp is the male plant of the 


| 


Cannabis sativa Messrs. Britten and Holland, in 
their valuable Jicti ry of E Plant Names, 
lus that all the old botanical writers ca!l the male 





plants female, and the females male, and that the 
same mistake is made by » who cultivate the 
plant. The femb/e hemp was in former days commonly 
used for mestic purposes, the car/ her yeing re- 
served for ropes, sacking, and other such-like coarse 


I aabainens Tusser notices this diversity of use :— 












‘ Wife, pluck fro thy seed hemp the fiemble hemp clene, 
This looketh more yellow, the other grene : 
Vse ton for thy spinning, leaue Mihel the tother, 
For shoo thred and halter, for rope and such other.” 
J H rndrie, 8, Eng. Dialect Soc. ed., p. 123. 
Fimble or Femble sheets often occur i i inventories. 
In that taken of the goods of Robert —"- a 
shopkeeper of Kirton-in-Lindsey, who ‘ ilfully 
drowned himself in a certain well” in 1519, we find 
“jj payr of ffembull Shetts v 
Gent. M 1864, i. 501 
Gawker Thornes. 


Hee yates. 

Hiller Trees,—Probably elder tr 
England hilder is still the name for this tree. The 
German form is “ holder.” —/ pe P lorum, 








by Mr. Ferranti, of Liverpool. I afterwar — 
from two different sources evidences as to 
birth of this very aged lady, whose father, ‘| 
eminent Liverpool merchat 1 in } 
the family Bible the names, dates of birth, an | 
names of godfathers and godmothers of his fourt« — 
children, who were all } uptized at home, but w se | 
baptisms are duly entered in the reg at | 
baptisms of the Church of St. Peter, 
Mrs. Gardner having a great objection 

made the subject of newspape tices or cor 
ments, I advisedly refrained fr m bringing we 
very exceptional age under the notice of your 
readers during her lifetime. I may pond hat she 
was a cousin of an early and valued contributor 
to “N. & (.,” the Rev. John Wilson, £ Semmaie | 
president of Trinity College, Oxford, a on his | 
death, on July 10, 1873, Mrs. Gardner took out | 
letters of administration to his estate, and her 


correspondence, she being then in her ninety- 


i. 259. In Northern Lincolnshire we now say “ eller.” 


L in arth 
Minf aoe 
Mott ~ an Meadow. 
Nev ike Raw. 
Norbeck 


Peasehowe.—That is, the hill where peas were wont to 


be grown. owe or hoe is a survival of the Middle 
_ rlish h, a hillock. It curs in the ( rr 
li, 1. 15,826:— 
** And rugged him vnrekinli 
Bath ouer hil and hough.” 

— small sand-hills which occur frequently on the 
W land in this neighbourhood near the Trent have 
commonly their ending in doe. As Ti e, Greenhoe, 
and Blackhoe in the parish of Bottesford, and Trip- 





ling oes, Scalhoe,and Trenthoes in that of Messingham. 
Ra wes. 
Ravens, Upper and Nether. 
Riddings. 
Skommounges. 


Soundwell. 


seventh year, rath : astonished the legal gentle- | Swardakeres. 


men with whom she had to confer on that business. 

After this | hope to hear no more that am | 
one who will not believe that anybody ever lived 
to be one hundred years old. 


Wituam J. Tooms 


Uer ok ittes. 
pp odd leigh. 
Woes linges. 
Epwarp Peacock. 
Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 


For the former lists see ante, pp. 104, 201 
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In connexion with the Winterton place-names | 
given by Mr. Peacock (ante, p. 206), I may men- 
tion the following, which occur in the register of | 
Malton Priory, to which Winterton Church belonged | 
(Cotton MSS., Claudius, p, 11) :—Yarlesgate (now 
called “ Earl’s Gate” by those who aim at being | 

correct it is understood to be a road, not a | 
field). Cringelbec, a beck which divides Winter- 
ton and Roxby, and a field through which the 
beck flows. Halywel Dale, a field with a spring, 
once accounted holy. 
bushes hard by in the last century, a custom still 
existing in the Holy Land. Gallestayns, now 
Gaustons, with others now lost; as Rosewell Dale, 
Utterful Dales, Pilegingate, Twayorne, Mani- 
wuderoue, and the Salt Meadow of Wintrington 
(doubtless overflowed by the Humber at times). 

In a Malton charter, printed by Mr. Peacock | 
in Archeologia, xl., we find Fryer Crofts, Typpet, 
Thackhole, Winterton Inges, Brawater, Cateher 
Calfclose (1456). In private documents I have 
found, all in Winterton, quoddam croftum vocatum 
Chetecroft, le Southbeke (6 Hen. VIII.), Com- 
munis ager (20 Car. I.), Westgate (5 Geo. IL), 
North Cliffe and North Land allotments (1772). 


a. as Fe 


Bp. Hatfield's Hall, Durham. 


Cuavcer,“ Pro.ocve,” 179-82.—In Dr. Morris’s 
excellent edition the note on this passage seems to 
me misleading ; he writes “ reccheles, means care- 
less,” and adds, “ but, as Prof. Ten Brink reminds 
me, ‘a careless monk’ is not necessarily ‘a monk 
out of his cloister.’ He proposes to read ‘ reset-les,’ 
without a resting-place.” This conjecture is 
perfectly needless, but Mr. T. H. Ward, in his 
most valuable work The English Poets, vol. i. p. 51, 
gives as a foot-note “or resetless, away from his 
seat or station,” apparently giving the countenance 
of his authority to it. Now all the “six MSS.” 
read “ reccheless.” The Harleian reading “ cloy- 
sterles” is a variation which lends no support to 
Prof. Ten Brink. The quotation in Dr. Morris’s note 
from Joinville shows that “ reccheles” is stronger 
than “careless’; is equivalent to falling into 
deadly sin, given up to evil, as hopeless of life as 
a fish out of water. Chaucer does not himself 
assert this, nor the monk, but the passage means 
when he is “reccheles,” as “the text saith.” 
“ Reset-les” is without support of MS. in this 
place, if it occurs anywhere or could have the 
meaning proposed, and anyway it is poor and 
weak. But “reccheles” suits the passage well, 
and agrees with parallel passages. Three such 
parallels may be quoted: Wiclif, Sel. English 
Works, vol. ii. p. 15, “such cloistreris pat crepen 
out of per cloistris ben quyke develis, to disseyve 
men of be world,” “ bei forsaken per first ordre 
and casten hem to bigile be world,” “and so bes | 
pat swarmen out of per cloistre tellen not how | 





Rags were hung on the |. 


pere is ber lyf and how pei weren out of per 
cloistre as fishis wibouten water.” Cf. Wiclif, 
E. E. Text Soc., p. 449, and note p. 533; and 
Piers the Plowman, B. x. 295, and Prof. Skeat’s 
note. All these passages imply that a monk out 
of cloister is in deadly sin, that is “ reckless” in a 
sense far stronger than “careless.” And in the 
same sense may be compared, “I wil not considre 
nor espie eny synne in them [parish priests] ; nor 
I wille not thynke that they be rechiles and syn- 
fulle, for I considre them and take them as my 
lordis and masters” (Testament of St. Francis, 
Monumenta Franciscana, p. 563). 
O. W. Tancock. 


Wire Setiine.—The early volumes of “N.&Q.” 
contain many paragraphs concerning this practice. 
Students of the morals of the nineteenth century 
will thank you if you add the following to the 
number. I have cut the passage from the Leeds 
Mercury of May 26 :— 

“Selling a Wife at Sheffield.—At the Sheffield Connty 
Court yesterday an action was brought to recover 1/. 10s., 
the cost of maintaining a married woman named Moore, 
It was stated by Mrs. Moore that on a night in January 
her husband came home bringing with him a married 
woman named Wood. She remonstrated with him for 
his conduct, and he thereupon kicked her out of the 
house, locking the door after he had done so. She was 
under medical treatment for a week in consequence of 
the injuries she then received, She subsequently became 
an inmate of the workhouse, and in March she went to 
the plaintiff's house, and had remained there since. The 
defence was that Mrs. Moore had been guilty of im- 
morality, and that this was the cause of her husband 
having turned her out of the house. This, however, 
Mrs. Moore denied. The defendant was called, and, in 
the course of his cross-examination, he stated that he 
was now living with a married woman who was the wife 
of a friend of his. After being asked how he induced 
his friend to allow his wife to go and live with him, he 
replied, ‘ Well, he sold her.’—Mr. Fairburn (the plantiff’s 
solicitor) : ‘ May I ask what you gave for this precious 
article?’—The defendant replied: ‘A quart of beer.’— 
His Honour adjourned the case for further evidence.” 

ANON. 

Fo.k-LorE oF THE Cuckoo.—In a pamphlet 
published a few years ago in the Lancashire 
dialect, entitled Widder Bagshaw an’ Her Ne vey 
Samul’s thri wick trip fro’ Chowbent to tv Sitty o° 
Parris, is the following piece of folk-lore relating 
to the cuckoo : 

“Woil ramblin alung, fur t’ fust toime o’ t’ yeer, we 
heert t’ kuckoo singin eawt ‘kuckoo’ t’ sem as i’ owd 
Inglant, an’ boath on us turnt o’er wot bit o’ brass we 
had in eawr pockits, bein ankshus to sekkure a twelve 
month o’ gud luck woil t’ brid kum agen t’ next sayson,” 

J. Cooper Morey. 


Aw Inisn Recerrt ror Danpetion Toyic.— 
This was taken down word for word by an Irish 
friend from an old woman not a hundred miles 
from Dublin :— 

“1 ’ll pull the dandelion just afore it'll blossom. I'll 
pull it up, root an’ all. I ‘ll take it to the river an’ wash 
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it ina basket. I'll pound it ona large flag. When I ‘ll 
have it pounded like chopt cabbage for pigs, I'll squeeze 
it into a bowl. I'll get my sthrainin’-cloth on another 
bowl, an’ I'll squeeze the stuff into it, I'll wash my 
sthrainin’-cloth next, an’ give it the second sthrainin’: 
it’s clane thin. Thin put a glass o’ brandy or owld 
sperrits—wan glass to a pint. Thin bottle it. Whin 
ye ’re takin’ it in the mornin’ shake it. Take it in the 
mornin’ fastin’. When ye'll have it ten minutes in yer 
belly ye ’ll turrun around an’ ate annythin’.” 
F, J. F. 

A Sprvetre Maker 1x 1671.—It may perhaps 
be worth while putting on record in your columns 
that a spinette now preserved at the Old Hall, 
Tabley, Cheshire, and in good preservation, bears 
the inscription :—“ Phillip Jones, Londini Fecit 


1671.” J. P. E. 


Aueries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 





Ettiotr or Montcomery?—In the second 
volume of Selections from the British Poets, pub- 
lished at Dublin in 1852 by direction of the 
Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 
James Montgomery’s beautiful poem on finding a 
daisy in full bloom on Christmas Day, 1803, 
appears verse for verse, as far as it goes, in agree- 
ment with the poet’s own edition of his collected 
poetical works published by Longman, in 1855; 
but in this latter appears a tenth stanza which is 
not given in the Irish book :— 

“ On waste and woodland, rock and plain, 
Its humble buds unheeded rise: 
The Rose has but a summer reign, 
The Daisy never dies.” 

I should be glad to know if this was simply 
owing to an inadvertence on the part of the editor 
of the Dublin book, or whether the poet added the 
above stanza as an afterthought. My reason for 
putting this query is that Ebenezer Elliott, Mont- 
gomery’s contemporary and neighbour, writes in 
his Win Hill as follows :— 

“ Thy sisters, in the vales left far behind, 
Are dead, late-coming Primrose! months ago 

They faded slowly in the pensive wind : 

Thou smilest—yes, the happy will do so, 
Carelese of others’ wrongs and others’ wo. 
Carnationed childhood’s favourite ! thou, too, here 
y, roses die, but daisies always grow. 

Skeleton Ash ! why lag behind the year? 

Where Don and Rother meet, no half-clad boughs appear.” 

Whoever may have been first in the field as re- 
gards the contrast between the rose and the daisy, 
Elliott evidently has the start of our Laureate in 
noticing the lateness of the ash in showing its 
foliage (see The Princess, p. 80, ed. 1856) :— 

“Delaying as the tender ash delays 

To clothe herself, when all the woods are green.” 
CLE. 





“Tae Supernatural Macazine.” — Having 
in the course of the last year or two seen reported 
in the newspapers a good many accounts of cases 
of the supposed supernatural, and notably the 
strange one respecting the Berkeley Square mystery 
in“N. & Q.,” together with the recent inquiry 
after the ghost said to have been seen by Bishop 
Wilberforce, there comes to my recollection an ex- 
traordinary work which was published in Dublin 
in 1809, viz.:— 

“The Supernatural Magazine for 1809. Containing 
Ancient and Modern Supernatural Experience, in Testi- 
mony to the truth of Revelation, respecting the Im- 
mortality of the Soul; a Future State of Rewards and 
Punishments; together with various Wonders of the 
Invisible Worlds. 

* Ye realms, yet unreveal’d to human sight ! 

Ye Gods, who rule the regions of the night; 

Ye gliding ghosts! permit me to relate, 

The awful wonders of your sacred state.’ 

Virgil’s nets, Book vi. 

Dublin: Printed by Wilkinson & Courtney, 6, Wood 
Street. 1809.” 
And there is a further announcement that— 

“The work will include Modern Relations, never 
before published; Extracts from Ancient, Scarce, 
Curious Books and Manuscripts, of Apparitions, Visions, 
Miracles, Ghosts, appearances of good and evil Angels; 
Visions of Heaven and Hell, Sights in the World of 
Spirits; Prophecies, Warnings, Possessions, Compacts, 
Exorcisms; Trials of Witches; Accounts of Sorcerers 
and Necromancers, Dreams, Animal Magnetism, Modern 
Somnambulists, and Magnetizers; Second Sight. Watch 
Lights, Banshees, Fairie Sylphs, Gnomes, Various 
National Superstitions, Phenomena of Nature and Art, 
in the Mineral, Animal, and Vegetable Kingdoms, 
Meteors, Prodigies, and sundry Revelations of the In- 
visible Worlds.” 

From an “Introductory Dialogue” it would 
seem that this was the first volume. It contains 
128 pages, and dates from June to September, 
1809, four months, and I shall feel obliged to any 
contributor who may be able to state whether the 
magazine continued to be published after that 
time, and if so, for how long. D. Wuyte. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE Font in St. MARGARET'S 
Cuurca, Irpswicu.—This is a curious octagonal 
font, the panels of the bowl being filled with 
angels, sitting, with expanded wings, bearing 
shields and holding scrolls. The faces of the 
angels are much mutilated, and the inscriptions 
formerly on the scrolls are with oneexception almost 
entirely effaced. The remaining inscription on 
one of the scrolls, in “ribbon” letter, is “ sal et 
saliva.” It is, I believe, a well-known fact that 
most Latin church inscriptions are in metre, and I 
am of opinion that the inscriptions formerly on 
these scrolls were of this character. I have, how- 
ever, no means of ascertaining the real facts. There 
is, I suppose, no doubt but that the inscription in 
question had reference to the giving of salt (known 
as the Sacrament of Salt, or of the Catechumens) 
and to the anointing the eyes of the catechumens 
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with saliva. Is anything known of a similar in- 
scription? Perhaps some correspondent could 
suggest what the remainder of the inscription 
probably was, or could give some further informa- 
tion. The design of the font in style and character 
is similar to that of many in Norfolk and Suffolk, 
and is, [think, of the fourteenth century. Iam some- 
what surprised that the writers en the 
of Ipswich churches pass this font over with a bare 
mention of it. The font was restored (?) in 1843. 
I should mention that I am unacquainted with the 
works of Paley and Van Voorst on Baptismal 
Fonts. I should esteem it a great favour if any of 
the readers of * N. & Q.” would send me particulars 
of avy interesting fonts in Norfolk and Suffolk 
churches. C. H. Everyy-Wuite. 


St. Margaret’s, Ipswich. 





antiquities 


Avtpint Famity.—Two correspondents (ante, 
p. 32) have given particulars of the Mowbray 
family, descendants of Nigel de Albini, who 
took the name and estates of Mowbray. I 
should be glad if some one would kindly 
similar information (stating auth 
regard to this Nigel’s ancestors and 
relatives of the name of Albini. ate | ” 
with the Albini pedigrees in Blore’s Jtutland, 
Tiernay’s History of Arundel, and Lipscombe’s 





Bucks. The “carta Roberti Comitis Jun. de! 





Ferrars” (ob. 1162) in the Tutt 


ry 





that Amicia, daughter of Hen. de Ferrars (he died | 


Who was this || 


1089), married Nigel de Albini. 
Nigel? Blore’s pedigree does not mention him. 
It could not be Nigel de Albini (Mowbray , lor 
his first wife was Matilda de Aquila, and his 
second wife, Gundreda de Gurnay, survived him. 
William de Albini held a barony of thirty-eight 
knights’ fees in Leicestershire, “ quam pater suus 
tenuit” (Lib. Nig.). Is he identical with William, 
“pincerna regis Hen. II.”? His carta mentions 
Radulphus “frater suus,” Iwanus, and Elias dé 
Albini. Robertus de Albini held a barony of 
twenty-five knights’ fees in Beds (Lib. Niy.). 
Who were these, and what are their respective 
places in the Albini pedigree? Burton’s Leicester- 
shire, second ed., p. 275, says that 
Aubeny married William FitzHerbert (c. 1200), 
Who was this Amicia, and what is Burton’s 
authority for the statement? Nichols does not, I 
think, repeat it. Moule’s Bibl. Herald, p. 585, 
says that the original MS. of Burton’s Leicester- 
shire was in the possession of Dr. Rawlinson. Where 
is it now? R. H. C. F. 


Amicia de 





la 





Warcrave.—One of Mr. Vicat Cole’s charming 
landscapes in the Royal Academy this year having 
directed attention to this Berkshire village (for- 
merly a market town), where the eccentric author 
of Sandford and Merton was buried, I should like 
to ask a question about the origin of the word. 


I suppose there can be no doubt that the second 
' 





as in Gravesend, is from the A.-S. gerefi 
a ruler (similar to the land-grave in German). Is 
the first syllable the Celtic wyr, 7 

j}often applied to a river? There are, of course, 
many instances of place-nan ! ’ 

l}and an Anglo-Saxon word. 
Blackheath. 


ae) 
syllable, 


yr -€& expansion, 





Bovcnier or Barnsitry, GLovcesrersn! 
—Was this family connected in any way with 
that of Bouchier, Earl of Ew and Exsex 
Wm. U. S. Guanvitie-Ricwarp 


Joun Eunyay.—I have in my possession a 
very old mezzotint 
18 in. by 10 in., of Bunyan, in a fine state of pre- 
ervation. The inscription is as follows : 














* T. Sadler pinxt 1685 fecit. My n 
| Bunyan, late Minister of t Bedford, Au: hor 
jot The Pilgrim's Progress, 1 other | 
| brated Treatises. Done fror | painting in the 
possession of Henry Stimson, Gent. 

| Will any conn ur in art give an opinion as to 
its merits ? C. 5S. SreN« 

| Cromer House, y, Leed 

Joun WESLEY AND THE Reat PrRESENCr.— 

} A correspondent of the Jock states that “John 
Wesles is said to have preached a ermon in fat ir 
of the Real Presence as taught by Roman Cat] 

| di that it has bee y Suppre ed 
y ographers.” Cat r readers 

| ynfirm this statement ? W. E. 

Heratpic.—Family tradition ] that my 

lcrest is a mound or hill surmounted by a ca a 

| with flames issuing therefrom. D ny such 

| crest belong to a Hill family, and », wi 

ithe arms belong ng to the same? G. W. H. 





To” IN EsMcn’s Bitts.—Is the word 
‘to,” in such expressions as “to one pair of 
loves,” a survival and corruption of the old 
‘item,” usually prefixed to each particular of 


bill of charges? Of course the debtor is not 


indebted to the pair of gl ves. S. O. Appy. 
hoa? 


S} 
ehewuieid, 


Conpatut (Yorksurre) Parish RecisTers.— 
With the object of tracing the lines of a family 
long resident in the township of Norton-le-Clay in 
this parish, [ recently examined the registers kept 
in the church at Cundall. I found that there are 
no entries for the period 1653-1680. I presume 
| that they were discontinued, in the first place, in 
consequence of the order of Parliament appointing 
civil registrars, but this explanation hardly 
accounts for the hiatus of the last twenty years. 
Ishould be much obliged if any of your corre- 
spondents would say where the registers for the 
above-named periods should be sought for. 


H. E. 
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“ Ostext”—a Division or Time.—Will Xit 
or any other of your readers send me quotations 
with ostent=a division of time? Amongst the 
Philologieal Society’s slips for this word there are 
none earlier than 1598, and none in which it has 
the above meaning. W. J. Liwenperc. 

Bury, Lancashire. 


Heratpic.—To whom do the following arms 
belong :—Arg., a tree eradicated in pale ppr., 
surmounted by a fesse az., charged with a crescent 
between two mullets of the field, impaling ermine, 
three increscents 2, 1, arg? These arms are ona 
shield, but there is no crest. W. A. WELLs. 


Farrrown. Famity, or Wester-LATHAL, oR 
Wester-Latnat.an, 1x Scortanp.—Can any of 
your readers give me information as to this family? 
They appear in all heraldry books, and bear the 
following arms, &c.: Argent, three parrots ppr. 
within « bordure gules; crest, a parrot ppr.; 
motto, “ Lo jue ndo pl wet.” Also, where is, or was, 
their seat of Wester-Lathal or Lathallan ? 

A. R. Fairriecp. 

28, Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 


“To SHAKE A LEG.”—The recent discussion in 
the columns of “N,. & Q.” of the meaning of the 
phrase “to make a k ¢” reminds me of this some- 
what similar expression. It occurred in these 
verses, sung by my schoolfellows : 

* A double-headed cat-fish, 
Yo boys, yo boys ! 
A double-headed cat-f 
Yo boys, yo! 
aying on the jew's harp, 
laying on the jew's harp, 


ly 

Pl 

P 

Playing on the jew’s harp, 

Yo b »y3, ) ' 

Jemmy shook a 

Tom ‘s gone a 

The song has a nautical air. 
land ? 

Philadelphia. 


zy at me, 





Is it known in Eng- 


M. E. 


Havunxtep Hovses.—Will some one kindly 
enable the Editor of “N. & tl to forward me 
a list of houses supposed to be haunted, or that 
have ghost stories in print connected with them ? 

EcLEcTIC, 

Avutnors or Quotations Wantep.— 

Carlyle quotes the above in the first chapter of his 
Oliver Cri 4 


* Godlike men love lightning.” 


He does not say from whence it comes. 
K. P. D. E. 
* Nobilis ille, 
Quem genus et genius pariter virtutis et artis 
Nobilitat.” 
Written on fly-leaf of Guillim’s Heraldry, 16 
old hand, Whence is the passage taken 
W. E. Buck.ey. 
** An eye for nature and a soul for God.” 


Wordsworth ? D. D. 


2, in an 


Replies. 


IRISH GOLDSMITHS. 
(6™ S. iii, 248.) 

In the Court O’D’oyer Hundred Book, preserved 
amongst the records of the corporation of Cork, 
under 1657 “ John Sharpe, Master of the Gold- 
smiths,” is mentioned ; thenceforward there are 
regular entries every year of the “ Master and 
Wardens.” I lately was shown a beautiful chalice 
by Mr. Breton, a silversmith in Cork, with the 
following inscription, “The Legasy of Thomas 
Adderly, Esq., to the Parrish of Enishanon, 1692.” 
It was sent for some slight repairs. The hall mark 
was the Cork arms, a ship between two castles, 
with the letters R.G. Robert Goble was Master 
of the Company of Goldsmiths of Cork, 1694; 
Walter Burnett and Richard Clement wardens. 

As much interest has been shown of late in the 
identification of some fine pieces of old Irish plate, 
I append the following perfect list of the Company 
of Goldsmiths, Cork, taken from the above-men- 
tioned book; the initials usually occur on the 
plate :— 








1656. John Sharpe, Master of the Goldsmiths, 
357. John Hawkins, master. 

58. Thomas Holmes, master. 

9. Edward Goble, master. 

30. Not recorded. 

. Robert Phillips, master. 

2. Thomas Smith, master. 

33. Not recorded. 

Thomas Smith, master 

1665. Edward Goble, master. 

1666. Not recorded. 

1667. Nicholas Gamble, master. 

1668, Arthur Virgin, master. 

1669, William Harris, master. 

1670. Dennis Charleton, master. 

1671. Nicholas Gamble, master. 

1672. Edward Goble, master; Robert Goble and Ralph 
Jenkins, wardens, 

1673, James Ridge, master; William 
William Flynn, wardens. 

1674. Thomas Whithers, master; Richard Smart and 
James Ashly, wardens 

1675, Nicholas Gamble, master ; John Godwin and John 
Webb, wardens. 

1676. Richard Smart, master; John Godwin and John 
Webb, wardens. 

1677. Robert Goble, master; Arthur Eason and Edward 
Goble, wardens. 

1678. Ralph Jenckins, whiteplateworker, master; John 
Hulet and Samuel Pantaine, wardens. 

1679, Samuell Pantine, master ; John Guppy and Morris 
Gerralle, wardens. 

1680. John Webb, master; Richard Slocombe and John 
Hawkins, wardens. 

1681. Arthur Virgin, master; John Coakerand Samps 
Jelloffe, wardens. 

1682, Arthur Eason, master ; 
John Alwinn, wardens. 

1683. Edward Goble, master; John Goble and Henry 
Faulchion, wardens, 

1684, Francis Whetcroft, master; James Walker and 





Meredeth and 


w 
So 
ro] 


Francis Whitcraft and 





Patricy [Patrick ?}] Anderton, wardens. 
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1685. John Allinn, master; John Linsteed ‘and Jonath. 
Fruin, wardens, 
1686. Samuel Pountaine, master; William Harvie and 


John Flynn, wardens. j1 


1687. Henry Falshaw, master; John Webb and John | 
Goble, wardens. | 


From December, 1687, until Oct. 4, 1690, no 
entry, Government in Irish hands, 

1690, Edward Goble, master; George Robinson and 
Redm. Masterson, wardens. 

1691. Richard Smart, master; John Jamesand Matthew 
Tate, wardens. 

1692. John James, master; Kaleb Webb and Charles 
Morgan, wardens of Goldsmiths and Saddlers. 

1693. Daniel Harris, master ; Charles Behegle and James 
Virgin, wardens, 

1694. Robert Goble, master ; 
Clement, wardens, 

1695. Robert Goble, master; Walter Huet and William 
Harvye, wardens. 

1696, Caleb Webb, master; Thomas Stedward and 
Thomas Edmonds, wardens 

1697. Charles Morgan, master; Jerom Burchill and 
Thomas Sally, wardens 

1698, James Virgin, master; Robert Jobson and Ben. 
Jenkins, wardens. 

1699. Thomas Stoddard, master; Roger Pinkney and 
John Smart, wardens. 

1700. Walter Burnet, master; Roger Pinkny and Wm. 
Freake, wardens. : 

1701, Robert Jobson, master; Moses Burrows and Henry 
Christopher, wardens. : 

1702. Roger Pinckny, master; Caleb Rathrum and 
George Brumly, wardens. 

1703. Matthew Tate, master ; Christ. Hawkins and John 
Atchisson, wardens, 

1704. Not recorded, 

1705, Not recorded, 

1706. Thomas Sa y, master; Robert Jobson and Jolin 
Hardinge, wardens 

1707. Caleb Rotheram, master; John Rose and John 
Wigmore, wardens. 

1708. Benjamin Jenkins, master; Samuel Landon and 
John Re a l, war le ns, 

1709. John Wigmore, master; Edward Masterson and 
William Fuller, wardens. 

1710. John Harding, master; William Clarke and 
Anthony Simroe, wardens; John Barges, 
serjeant 

1711, Jeremiah Burchfield, master; Thomas Pavey and 
John Mawman, wardens, i 

1712. Anthony Simroe, master; James Foulks and 
Tho. Danielson, wardens; Thomas Baldwin, | 
serjeant. | 

1713. William Fuller, master; Randall Phillpot and 

senj. Warren, wardens; Tho. Baldwin, serjeant. 

1714. William Clarke, master ; Christopher l’arker and 

Richard Whitny, wa 

15. Not recorded. 

16, John Mawman, master: W am Martin and John 

Leonard, wardens ; John Bryan, serjeant. 

1717. Christopher Hawkins, master; Edward Allen and 
Wm. Roberts, wardens ; John Horgan, serjeant. 

1718. Thomas Pavey, master; Benjamin Priggs and 
Edw. Sweeny, wardens; John Organ, serjeant. 

1719. John Biss, master; Robert Golde, jun., an i John 
Blunt, wardens ; John Organ, serjeant. 

1720. William Martin, master: Stephen Fox and William 
Lee, wardens ; John Horgan, serjeant. 

1721. Christopher Parker, master ; Wm. Thompson and 
Wm. Newenham, wardens; John Horgan, serj. 


Walter Burnett and Rich. 




















rdens. | 
| 


1722. Stephen Fox, master; William Bennett and Edw. 
Dunsterfield, wardens. John Burchell and Edw, 
Cheny fined each, refusing to stand wardens, 3/i, 
723. William Lee, master; Reuben Millerd and Peter 
Eason, wardens ; John Horgan, serjeant. 
1724. Richard Whittney, master; John Richard and 
Gabriel Nuth, wardens ; John Orgin, serjeant, 
1725. Abraham Dounes, master; William Martin and 
Thomas Miles, wardens; Lodwick Waters, 
serjeant of the silversmiths. 

William Newenham, master; Jos. Wright and 
Tho, Garcy, wardens; Lodowick Waters, serj. 
727. William Martin, master; Edward Mitchell and 

Robert Clark, wardens ; Wm. Hungerford, serj. 

1728. John Richards, master ; Thomas Rogers and Will. 
Bennett, wardens ; Corn, Donovan, serjeant. 
R. C. 


1726. 


Cork. 

The Guild of Irish Goldsmiths still exists, and 
the Assay Office and Guild Hall are in the Dublin 
Custom House. The master of the guild, when in 
1agisterial powers, and is 
Since 





the chair, still possesses n 
enabled to commit offenders to prison. 
the general destruction of our Irish trade guilds it 
retains the unique distinction of being the only 
surviving “trade guild in Ireland.” ‘The ancient 
records of the corporation are preserved, and with 


| little trouble, I believe, a list could be obtained of 
all the Irish goldsmiths belonging to this guild 


for the last two hundred years. The present 
master is Mr. Johnson, of Suffolk Street, and the 
warden Mr, Edmund Johnson, of Grafton Street, 
the leading positions in the cuild having been 
held by this distinguished family of Dublin 
jewellers for upwards of forty years past. If 
these gentlemen were referred to, I have no doubt 
they would afford any information in their power 
about the Guild of Irish Goldsmiths. 
W. Frazer, F.R.C.S.I. 

20, Harcourt Street, Dublin. 

C. will find “that the Goldsmiths’ Company of 
Dublin was incorporated bya charter from CharlesI. 
dated 1638,” as stated by Mr. W. J. Cripps in 
his volume on Old English Plate (Murray, Albe- 
marle Street, 1878). The chapter on Ireland 
(p. 151) gives much information and all the 
known “hall marks.” Also, it there said that 
“a copy of their charter is given by Mr. Ryland.” 
Mr. Ryland’s book was called Assay of Gold and 


Silver Wares (London, 1852). 








Ginpes RiGAavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford. 


PLants unpDER Trees (6" §. iii. 308).—This is 
a large and difficult subject, because the degrees 
of drip and shade vary, and differences of soil and 
situation almost infinitely influence results. It 
has had much of my attention, and I can offer 
Hermentrvupe a list of subjects that in my heavy, 
moist land have generally prospered in the imme- 
diate shade of large trees. 

Plants for Dense Shade.—Ivy in variety : there 
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are about sixty sorts, and those with green leaves 
are the best for the purpose. Huonymus Europeus 
and E. latifolius: these bear abundance of scarlet 
berries. Ruscus in variety: the Alexandrian 
laurel, Ruscus racemosus, is an exquisitely beauti- 
ful plant. The dwarf evergreen St. John’s worts, 
such as Hypericum calycinum, H. patulum, and 
H. serpyllifolium: the deciduous St. John’s worts 
will not endure heavy shade. Enchanter’s night- 
shade, Circeea lutetiana, will make a cheerful mass 
of greenery dotted with little pinkish flowers, in 
the deepest shade where nothing else will grow. 
Dwarf elder, Sambucus ebulus, is also useful for 
its cheerful green herbage in spots that are much 
impoverished by large trees. 

Plants for Partial Shade.—Holly, box, ever- 
green euonymus, evergreen berberis, osmanthus, 
privet, myrobalan plum, yew, aucuba, Skimmia 
Japonica and SW, oblata, Grislinia littoralis this 
lovely shrub needs a kind climate, being a little 
tender in constitution). Having had for many 
years a collection of about a hundred varieties of 
narcissi on a heavily shaded east border, these de- 
lightfui flowers may be recommended. The common 
periwinkle, of which there are many beautiful 
varieties, grows freely under trees, All the hardy 
primroses and polyanthuses, of which there are 
innumerable beautiful varieties, thrive in partial 
shade, but require a good soil. The day lily isa 
grand plant for the purpose, and there are many 
fine varieties, some with double flowers, others 
with delicately variegated leaves. Finally, for the 
present, plant everywhere under trees common 
English ivy and common woodruff, and allow 
them to mix in their own way. In the month of 
May the ground will be sheeted with fragrant 


| — , 
Aan, “seizure,” “ handle”; 


(yvw- 


from yeyvéoKe 
7 from TETOMAL 7T-), Tepov ; from 
the Latin eo (i), “i-ter.” In all these cases the 
shortened form is probably the oldest. In the 
case of Aa/3-, the collateral poetical form Adfomac 
suggests a still simpler root Aa-. Hesiod has 
more than one form of map, not only pavéevw but 
prepmarrovev and pepapTros, where the strengthening 
r acts in pausé, just as the longer vowels in 
Hebrew supply the place of the short ones in that 
position. Letters are often inserted into older 
forms, and especially liquids, such as “ slum- 
ber,” from slumerian; “thunder,” from thuner ; 
“tender,” from tener; Darmesek and Damesck for 
Damascus. I cannot find either CeLer’s Mapvias 
or (Spaxeiv, referred to by him as derived from 
marp. Can he mean Mapovas and Bpdyw? The 
latter has all the appearance of being onoma- 
topoetic, and papmis, which /Eschylus has, might 
well be derived from pdprrw; but Hesiod was 
some hundreds of years before Aischylus. Maprrw 
vill find conside rable delay, I think, in * catching” 
poppy; the unsubstantial form will elude his 
grasp. Is Ceter serious? Are not m, b, and p 
interchangeable? Does not popdn) mean “ form”? 
Is not réda one with pera? 
and plumbum, lead. 
provulgare. 


Vvwcrts >: 


Compare porAvPsos 
Promulgare was probably 
Were Hesiod a writer of slang his 
authority might be pooh-poohed ; but here is a 
sage and cautious writer of excellent maxims and 
of an elaborate cosmology, who carefully selected 
his words and forms of words with due regard to 
the requirements of his verse. He deliberately 
selects map when he wants to accelerate his 
measure, 2nd when he wants to retard his pace 





snow-white flowers resting on the glossy leaves of 
the ivy, and the refreshing odour will suggest that | 
** Al this lond is fulfilled of fayrie.” 
Snmirvey Hisperp. 

The following grow here under the trees, in| 
sandy and light soil:—Anemone (common and 
small lilac); wood sorrel (common white, also : | 
pink variety); periwinkle (lilac and also the| 
variegated white); hyacinths ; lesser celandine (one 
of the earliest spring flowers); orchis (kinds 
according to the soil); wild geraniums ; columbines 
(these escape out of gardens, and grow wild all 
over the woods with us). B. F. S. 

Dorking. 


“Tae Science or Lancvace” (6% §,. i. 273, 
405).—If it be true, as Ceier says, that “ letters fall 
out of a root; they are not arbitrarily pushed in,” 
so that “a form marp from map is simply contrary 
to experience,” how comes it that all the authorities 
are agreed that, as a rule, throughout the Greek 
language, the root is contained in the shortened 
aorist form? Thus from Aayydvw (Aay-) we 
get Ages, an “allotment”; from AapuSdvw (AaB-) 





>| 


marp is preferred. There must be some reason 
for this, and some root reality in the shorter form. 
The authorities mentioned by CeLter would 
have more weight if he could produce more pro- 
bable derivatives from, or relations of, paprrw 
than he has done. As this verb became ousted 
by others, in course of time, from Greek literature, 
it probably left few traces behind it. The 
same fate seems to have befallen the old root 
ma in Maw, whence peszaws, with a collateral 
pépova, popat So many English roots have 
gone and left not a wrack behind. What has be- 
come of the old sinden, “ they are,” so familiar to 
us in German, and what traces has it left in our 
literature? It probably disappeared too early to 
leave a mark, and from its character, also, was 
unlikely to have a large paternity. H. F. W. 


A Hieroctyrnaic Biste (6" §. iii. 228, 294).— 
Although most people may think quite enough has 
been made of this subject, if Mr. Wattis’s note 
were allowed to pass without comment there would 
be danger that a false conclusion might be arrived 
at by some. Taking his references, I first turn to 
Hugo’s Bewick Collector, and I see, under the 
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VOCKW head of “ Hieroglyphic Bible,” “The cuts are very | brought to England in the time of Charles IL— 
'; from rude, and unworthy of John Bewick, to whom | there is, I believe, no doubt that, where it has 
ies the they are attributed.” Hugo was an indiscriminate | been introduced, the indigenous partridge, Perdix 
In the admirer of Bewick, and they must be bad indeed | cinerea, has been persecuted by it almost to exter- 
Comat when he says so. Not a word of this in Mr. | mination (vide Penny Cyclopedia, “ Perdicide ”) 
d has WALLIs’s note; and as they had been called|—a fact which may be accounted for by the 
tv but “clever” in a former communication, this “ silence | superior size and strength of the new-comer. Sir 
lening gives consent.” I next refer to Chatto’s History| William Jardine, in his Birds of Great Britain 
els in of Wood-Engraving, and I find the cuts of Giov. | and Ireland, speaking of the red partridge, has the 
n that Battista Palatino are rather rebuses than “ hiero- | following passage :— 

older glyphics” ; that is, instead of a whole word being| Mr. Yarrell, in his British Birds, has stated various 
slum- expressed by a picture, as in the Bible, words are | instances where they have bes n killed, or are now breed- 
uner ; made up of letters and pictures mixed ; thus P, | 1 — ne oe sae and meow English 
‘k for (picture of eggs)—pegs, &c. This Italian book is so tS mee —— . - is = g “_ of some 

7 ae: . aggling birds, asioné 1et with on the coast, 
vias extremely rare that it is scarcely probable Bewick | haying made a flight or been driven from Guernsey or 
from knew anything about it. Neither was there any | Jersey.” 

The necessity that he should ; for not only has this| J¢ js, therefore, very possible that flights of French 
joma- manner of writing been practised, more or less,| game may have found their way from France to 
night since the days of the Egyptians, but instances of it | the cliffs of Dover, as stated by Carlyle in his 

was abounded in England long before Bewick. Cam-| French Revolution. Epear MacCuttocs. 
TT! den gives a chapter to it, “Rebus or Name De- Guernsey. 
jing” vises,” in his Remaines. Addison devoted a 2 pe ete 
. his Spectator to it, No. 59, and several pages of this W HERWELL ApBEY or Priory (6™ S. iii, 367). 
nd p picture and puzzle writing may be found in HW %t’s —At the dissolution of the monasteries Wherwell 
m”? Recreations, 1640, &c. Our old printers amused Priory passed by royal gift to Lord De la Warre. 
880s themselves with it. Grafton may be taken as an | It was next purchased by Sir John Fryer, a Lon- 
ably example. He indicates his name by a fruit tree don alderman, and passed, through the marriage 

his (craft) growing out of a tun. of one of his daughters to Mr. Joshua Iremonger 
is a “The Abbot of Ramsey sette in his Seale a Ramme in (the interest of the other daughter h wing been 
and the Sea, with this verse, to shew hee was a right ramme ; purchased), to him, anda descendant of that gentle- 
sted Cuius signa gero dux qregis est, vt ego. man, Mr. William Iremonger, is the present 

1 to William Chaundler Warden of New colledge in Oxford,| owner. The name Whewell is not, to my know- 
tely playing with his owne name, 80 filled the hall-windowes | Jedwe, familiar here. There is an old stone in the 

?: with candles, and these wordes, Fiat dur, that hee| ) -hvard wall with this inscription on it :— 

his darkened the hall. Whereuppon the Vidam of Chartres churchyard wall with Chis inscription on it : 
ace when hee was there, saide, It should have bin, /iant “Anno Domini 1649. — Here was ye Monastery of 
son tenebre. : Whorwell. Erected by Queen Ethelred, but demolished 
mm “ Did not that amorous Youth mystically expresse his | by the overacted zeale or avarice of. King Henry, and of 

x love to Rose Hill, whome hee courted, when in the | its ruins here buried there yet remains this monument. 
uld border of his painted cloth, hee caused to be painted as J. O. M. West. 

ro- rudely, as he devised gresely, a rose, an hill, an eye, a 
Tw loafe, a well,—that is, if you will spell it. J Wie Curters (6% §. iii. 328).—I had a very 
ted . _ _, Rose Hilt 1 love well. _ : interesting collection of these “wig curlers,” but 

= You may imagine that Frau neis Corneji ld did ecratch from always finding them with tobacco pipes called 

’ his elbow when hee hadde sweetely invented to signifie rt delay “8 ; 

‘he his name, Saint Francis with his Frierly Kowle in a them “baccy ” stoppers. It is customary amongst 
ot cornefield.”—Camden’s Remaines, 1605, p. 149. the lower orders to use a heated tobacco pipe for 
ral Bewick is much more likely to have seen Camden’s | C¥tling the hair. It would be interesting to know 

ve Remaines and other English books than the rare | S°mething of our early pipe manufactories. Some 
e~ Italian work, but he is more likely still to have had of the pipes I had were marked with a gauntlet 

to nothing whatever to do with the very childish (right and left), while others bore the maker’s 
ur “Hieroglyphic Bible.” Any apprentice boy of | ®2™¢ oF initials on a oe a os 
to his would be quite capable of planning and execut- the marks were on the heel of oS 
aS ing such a poor thing. R. R. though projecting as at present, was much thicker, 
Boston, Lincolnshire. and terminated abruptly in a flat surface, 
Tiny Tim. 

- Frencu Parrripvces (6% §. iii. 367).—If by Southsea. 

is “French partridge” is meant the red-legged I remember that objects similar to those described 

e partridge, Perdix rufa, or rubra—called by some | were often turned up in digging a garden near 

d naturalists the Guernsey partridge, from its having | Barnet some forty years since. I always under- 

d been formerly plentiful in that island, though it} stood them to be tobacco stoppers. The pipes 

o has ceased to exist there for probably more than a| found near those at Kilburn confirm that notion, 

@ century, and from whence it is said to have been J. P. H. 
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Quaint Eprrarn at SnHotrresprooke (6 §, 
iii. 326).—Some forty years ago my wife and I, on 
a sad occasion, had with a poetical friend a few 
days’ ramble among picturesque churches, and 
among the rest we went to Shottesbrooke, attended 
a service in the church, and were requested by the 
rector, Dr. Vansittart, to stay, that he might show 
us the quaint mementoes of the dead. We saw 
the white glove suspended of a dead warden, the 
casque, boots, and spurs of a knight, and much else. 
In the ground we saw a flat stone, with on it, if I 
recollect right, not “ Hic jacet peccatorum miser- 
rimus,” but “maximus,” and at the lower end the 
initials F.C. A Retreat from Town, by Luke 
Daniel, privately printed, contains these two verses 
relating to this very matter, which you may perhaps 
think fit for “ N. & Q.”:— 

“ Here lies the chief of sinners,* and tis fit 

That such should lie beneath a nameless stone, 

And to a Judge all-merciful submit,— 

What can be rightly judged by Him alone, 

It boots not now to ask what thou hast done 

To vex or violate the human mind; 

Nor who or what thou wert, who would’st atone 

Vainly for wrongs inflicted on mankind, 

Now that thy dust, perchance, is scatter'd to the wind. 

Yet do I feel an interest in behalf 

Of one who seem’d to die so penitent ;— 

It is a meek and mournful epitaph, 

That might make hearts at enmity relent, 

And weep forgiveness o'er a life misspent ! 

We all shall need forgiveness, and we know 

Imperfectly, at best, another's bent 

Why he should scorn what we regard with awe, 

Or why his hopes and fears create a different law.” 

W. Rewnbte. 

This epitaph is not inscribed upon the tomb of 
one of the rectors of Shottesbrooke in Berkshire, 
but upon that of Francis Cherry, of Shottesbrooke 
House in that parish, who was buried on Sept. 25, 
1713. Let me refer F. A. B. to the Remains of 
Thomas Hearne, edited by Dr. Bliss, for much 
curious information concerning him and the Cherry 
family. He had been the early friend and kind 
patron of Hearne, who was born in 1678 in the 
adjacent parish of White Waltham, and paid for 
the expenses of his education both at school and 
at Oxford. Joun Picxrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 
“ PersEveRE” (6" §, iii. 328).—I believe your 
correspondent will find that Milton was the first 
to introduce the modern pronunciation of this 
word, I can find no instance of its being accented 
on the last syllable before him, but the pronuncia- 
tion perséver is found frequently as late certainly 
as 1635: in Heywood’s Hierarchie, lib. iii. f. 145 : 

* “ Francis Cherry, Esq., the hospitable and excellent 
patron of the learned and Rev. Henry Dodwell, who died 
here 1711. The above was written without the know- 
ledge that this most excellent man was the subject of 
the meek epitaph.” So my friend L, D., who has long 
been dead, wrote. 


“To haue been euer, 
And so unto Eternitie perseuer”; 
and in G. Herbert’s Temple, “ Heaven,” 1. 10 :— 
“ Light, joy, and leisure : but shall they persever? 
Echo, Ever.” 
I have found a single instance even as late as 
1678 in the Young Man’s Calling, p. 409 :— 
“ Nor priest nor jesuit could ever 
Move him, but he did still persever, 
Like a house founded on a rock.” 
XIT. 

“Vescus” 1x “ Georaics,” IIT. 175 (6™ §. iii. 
227, 451).—Mr. JeRRaAm’s ingenious note upon 
the word vescus does not quite convince me. In 
spite of the authority of Aulus Gellius, I cannot 
find an instance of ve (long) being ever used as an 
intensive. The cases of vitus and vihiémens pro- 
bably have a different origin ; nay, it may be that 
vihémens is a corruption of vémens, that is, “ out 
of his mind,” in which case it would tell for me. 
But I set aside the instances of vé, short. Vepal- 
lidus, according to the dictionaries, means very 
pale. For this word, so far as I can find, there is 
but one authority, Hor., Satir., lib. i. 2; and if 
the context is well considered, it appears to me to 
mean the reverse of “pale.” I should render it 
“flushed.” In looking out for authorities, I have 
just found my view borne out by the great Bent- 
ley, who, dissatisfied with vepallida in Horace, 
suggests ne pallida, This appears to me a little 
awkward, and I do not believe Horace wrote it ; 
but I quote Bentley to show that he also thought 
that “ paleness” was out of the question. 

To come back to vescus. There is the same dis- 
tinction between edo and vescor that there is between 
to eat and to feed. All words ending in sco imply 
frequency, repetition. Salt is not an article of 
food, no one can live on salt ; it is vescum. <Ains- 
worth says, “ Vescus, good to eat. Virgil, vescum 
papaver.” [believe it means the reverse. Observe 
the context. Virgil says, “ I came to the retreat of 
the old man Corycius. His little property was 
most unfertile ; it would not produce vines, nor 
corn, nor fodder for cattle nor sheep; but he 
esteemed himself as rich as a king ; there grew the 
verbena, the white lily, vescwmque papaver,”— 
clearly the uneatable poppy. And if Ainsworth 
had turned to the third Georgic, and had found 
Virgil warning the farmer who wishes strong, 
hearty oxen, not to allow them to eat vescas sali- 
cum frondes, he would scarcely have translated 
“ good to eat.” 

That the meaning of the particle ve was be- 
ginning to be forgotten in classic times I think 
clear, otherwise Ovid would not labour the point 
|to explain how country folks used the words 
| vegrandis and vescus; but I suspect that if Aulus 

Gellius had lived after the days of Bopp and 
Grimm and Max Miiller, and had been aware that 
| Bac in Greek, wee in English, wenig in German, 


vescus 
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and (as I am told) vi in Sanscrit, and ba in Per- _Crimpsan : CRUMPSALL (6 S. iii, 328),—If 
sian, all mean little, he would not have committed | Kinermundes-hale be the early form of this name, 
himself to the assertion that the long particle ve| 1 would suggest that Kinermunde is a personal 
had an intensive power. J. Carrick Moore. name, and the spot has been called hale from its 
angular shape. In the northern parts of Lincoln- 
shire hale is equivalent to a “garing,” that is a 
triangular plot of ground ina field, the fences of 
477).—XuT (ante, p. 477), while pointing out a very | which are not parallel, which it is necessary to 
obvious mistake in the edition of the Polycronicon | plough with furrows differing in length or direc- 
printed by Trevesis in 1527, has unconsciously tion from the rest. There is an angular piece 
done injustice to Caxton in assuming that he also | of pasture land in the township of East Butter- 


“To RULE THE ROAST”: CaxtTon’s “ Pory- 
cronicon” (6@ §, iii, 127, 169, 277, 396, 432, 


} 


misprinted “rosted” for “rooted” in the passage | wick on the north side of Bottesford Beck, which 
quote | by R. R. Had X1t looked at Caxton’s is called Butterwick H ile, From an ¢ rly period 
own edition (1482) he would have seen “ whether | jt has been used as a rest for the high land water 


thou knowe not that trees that growe long tyme | jn flood time until it could flow into the Trent. 








be roted wp in « litel while.” Fr, NoRGATE. | Dr. Bosworth, quoting Somner, gives heal as A.-S, 
7, King Street, Covent Garden. for “an angle, a corner.” Epwarp PEracock. 
wf a rm... | Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
Numismatic: Mepat (6™ §. iii. 288),—The ‘ 
event in the life of Cardinal Mazarin to which Lecranp Le Lorrain (6% §. iii. 329).—This 







the medal struck in 1660 refers may very possibly | artist lived long after Claude Lorraine if, as I 
be tl ffer of his property which he made to} believe, he is the same as Le Lorrain, 
Louis XIV. in that year. Bonnechose observes: | Louis-Joseph, mentioned n’s Dictionary. 

“Mazarin, maitre absolu du royaume, et possesseur| The latter Lorrain was ch painter and 
d'une fortune coloszale, app achait du terme de sa vie etcher who died in Russia al 
inquiet au sujet de ses richesses mal acquises, et que 


e ol 


























jlusieurs auteurs portent 4 cinquante millions, qui en — a 2 
t oalend plus de é nt anjourd bal, il les offrit au roi Ashford, Kent 
clarar ie les vouloir tenir que de sa main Ses | . a a 

no wn aed a furent pas décues Louis XLV. lui rendit | . WSLIPS AND Pri SES \' 2 wr — 0 I 
toute sa f ine, et Mazarin mourut apres avoir assur have never heard of the rious » which Sr. 
Jes plus brillants établissements 4 ses cing niéces. | Swirnrn refers, but I can well remember that in 
Hist. de Fi , L. iv. c. i, t. ii. p. 24, Paris, 1848. the south-west of Ireland, and pr ibly in other 
On this supposition the motto would refer to the | parts as well, it was commonly believ: l that if you 
more secure possession of his wealth which he had | planted an ordinary primrose root upside down the 
obtained. Ep. Marsna.t. flower of the future plant would be red. XIT. 

‘ AN OPEN CONFESSION IS G¢ FOR THE SOUL” “ Swearne ” (6G S. iii, 327 In reply to Mr. 
S. iii, 309) is one of the Select Pi rbz of all |< er, “To sweal f or burn: Sussex, a 
ons, compiled by Thomas Fielding, p. 34] gweal'd pig, a singed p b A.-S. swaelan, to 

(London, Longmans, 1824, 12mo.), and attributed | kindle, to set on fire or burn” (Ray, “East and 
to the Scotch [ay not this truis been | South Country Words,” in English Words, p. 117, 
uggested by a p ge in ( I id O - ond. 1691); “To sweal (swelan, Sax., to in- 
“‘ Liceat semel impune peccare, flame), to melt away wastefully, like bad candles” 

Sit erranti medicina confessio.” Bailey’s Dict.), and so Worcester’s Dict. Wedg- 

Witiiam Pratt. wood connects it with “ ultry, sweltry,” and has 

115, Piccadilly, rather a long notice of it, Etym. Dict., s.v. “ Sul- 

“Part Mati” (6 §. iii, 280, 298, 456).—| try.” He cites the Wycliffite version, “ And men 

lla iden with greet heete” (Rev. xvi. 9); with 








Surely it is not “generally admitted” that pa 
is derived from Latin pila! How can al be the 
same thing as i? The explanation of palla is 
simple enough, and has been given over and over 
again. It is of Germanic origin, from the O.0H.G.| This word is common in the North Riding. 
pall, a ball, the equivalent ol E. l ull. Hien se | The re, howeve - it does not mean etting heaths 
also pallone. It may interest Mr. JuLian Mak- | on fire ; it is neuter, not active, and means s mply 
SHALL to learn that the etymology of tennis from | the “ euttering ” and flaring u a candle when 
the plural of ten is wholly impossible, as I shall | wind blows on it, or when a bit of burnt wick falls 
prove. The real etymology is unknown; and if | into the tallow. A. J. ME. 
¢ ; ann = . Met whemne 
one 1s ag guess, I prefer Lat. ton t, a fillet, whence, in» Gee 5 tik ees Go operation of 
perhaps, the old name t ni-ludium. . : ; Rigel. ’ ne 
WaLTeR W. SKEart. “swealing” being performed at my crandfather’s 


Cambridge farm in Berkshire. It was the custom after a pig 
idge. 


ch compare “ But whanne the sonne was risun 
thei swaliden ” (St. Mark xiii. 6). 
1D. MARSHALL. 


—m 
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had been killed to place it upon the ground sur- 
rounded by loose straw, which was lighted, and 
thus burnt off the superfluous hair before the pig 
was cut up for curing. G. U 


This word is at least seven hundred years old. 
Stratmann gives two instances of its occurrence 
one in Layamon, c. 
Tale of Beryn, c. 1450. To these add Wyclif, 
Apocalypse, xvi. 9, “ Men swayleden with greet 
heete.” Phaer, in his trans. of Virgil, bk. xii. 
ed. 1573, fo. Ll 4, 1. 8, has : 

“ His huge beard brent alight, 
And swealed caused a stinke. 
Modern instances are Scott, in 
Mortality, p. 40, has, “ Dinna let the 
sweal,” where the meaning is gutter. Xr. 


, 
common. Old 


candle 


Sweal is the commonest of words, given in 
Jamieson, Halliwell, Brockett, Bailey, and Todd’s 


Water W. SkKeart. 


Joh nson. 


“'Viraco” (6™ §, iii. 327).—Wyclif left the 
word as he found it 
appe irs 


Scheffer, in his Bi 


in the Vulgate, from which he 
to have translated very literally. Peter 


ble of 1472, passage as 





vives the 


under :—* Dixitque adam, Hoc nic os de ossibus 
meis: et caro de carno mea, Hee vocabitur 
virago: qm de viro siipta est.” %® RR. 


Boston, Lincolnshire. 


The name virago as applied to Eve is far 
older than Wyclif’s time, and is not 
found. Thus in the Cursor Mundi (E.E.T.S 
ed. Morris), ll. 631-4, we read that when Eve was 
brought to Adam :— 

“ Virago gaf he hir to nam 
par for hight sco vira 
Ffor maked o be man was sco,’ 
And _ similarly Lynde say, i his Monarche 
(E.E.T.S., ed. Hall), bk. i. 1. , Says -— 
* Virago he callit hir than 
Quhilk is, Interpreit, maid of man : 
Quhilk Eua efterwart wes namyt.” 


incommonly 





See also Andrew Boorde’s Brewiary of Health, 
ed. Furnivall, p. 242, and the Chester Plays. p. 25. 
The Catholicon Anglicum (1483) has the following 
item : “ Eve : eua, virago.” XT. 
“Panis DE Hastrrnetto” (6 §. iii. 309),.— 
W astell, or wu tstle, bread is none other than was- 
sail bread, a bread of fine flour eaten at Yule-tide. 
The name is said to be derived from the westel- 
lum, or vessel, in which the bread was made. 
The earliest mention of wastle bread is in the 
statute 51 Henry III. See Brand’s Antiquities, 
and Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps’s Dictionary. Coles, 
ed. 1713, explains wastell bread as “fine cimnel, 
old word,” which does not throw much light upon 
it. Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 


“Mom” (6% §S. iii. 347).—Chancellors of the 
Exchequer and the other officials in the Revenue 


1205, and the other in the! 





Department might derive instruction from the 
novels of Sir Walter Scott. If they had read 
them carefully they would not have been com- 
pelled to make the humiliating confession that they 
did not know what was. Jonathan Old- 
buck knew it well, and evidently appreciated its 


mum 


os) 





virtues, for he is spoken of as 

*‘despising the modern slops of tea and coffee...[{ but 
re lir ] elf, more jo? , with cold roast beet, 
and a glass of a sort of beverage called species 


of fat ale, brewed from wheat and bitter herbs, of which 
the present generation only know the name by its occur- 
rence in revenue Acta of Parliament, coupled with cider, 
perry, and other excisable commodities.”—The Aati- 
quary, chap, xi., Abbotsford edition, ii. 68, 


Is it poss bie that the ignorance of “ the 


Revenue Department ” as to the nature and qua- 








lities of mum, which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
che juer de } lore 3, 18 to be attributed to the bane ful 
effects of the useless knowledge forced into the 
minds of the official class by the pressure of com- 
petitive examinations ? Epwarp PEracock. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

The following tract is in The Hari Mi 
cellany, vol. i. p. 514 :— 

‘The Natural History of Coffee, Thee, Chocolate, anc 





Tobacco, in four several Sections: with a Tract of 


and Juniper-Berries, showing how useful they may be 
in our Coffee-Houses: And, also, the W of making 
M with some Remarks upon that Liquor, Collected 
from the Writings of the best Physicians, and Modern 
Travellers From a quarto, containing thirty-nine 





. printed at London for Christopher Wilkinson, at 
the Black Boy, over against St. Dunstan’s Church in 
Fleetstreet, 1682.]” 


Epwarp H. Marsnatt, 


Finst Mention or STEAM on 
6" §S. ili. 349). 
by Lord 


Dunda 





THE THAME 


-William Symington, employed 


Charlotte 


is due of having 


Dundas, constructed the 
, and to him the merit 


first used a “ practical steam engine” to drive a 
vessel against wind and tide. The newspapers of 
1801 announce that on the Ist of July 

“an experiment took place on the river Thames for 
the purpose of working a barge or any other heavy 


craft against the tide by means of a steam engine on @ 
very simple construction. The moment the engine was 
set to work, the barge was brought about, answering her 
helm quickly, and she made way against a strong cur- 
rent at the rate of two and a half miles an hour.’ 

For further details see Chambers’s Book of Days, 
under the.head of “ First Steamer on the Thames,” 
vol. ii. pp. 10, 11. Witiiam Puarrt. 

115, Piccadilly. 


Horsesnores at Oaxknam Castie (6 §S. iii. 


| 349).—The horseshoes at Oakham Castle, in Rut- 


landshire, have nothing to do 
import. 


with ominous 
By an ancient custom the lord of the 


| manor was entitled to demand from every peer 


who passed through his domains a shoe from one 


| of his horses or an equivalent in money, a claim 
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which is enforced to this day. The shoes are | 


nailed upon the castle walls, the door, and over 
the gate ; each has its inscription, and some are 
gilt ; and five and ten guineas have been given for 
one of the older shoes as a relic. We find no 
explanation of the custom beyond the fact of the 

















| Duacnosis or Lyrne (6 S. iii. 447).—The fact 
that criminal liars betray themselves by their feet 
was known long ago; ¢.g., Apuleius, Metamorph., 
x. 10, Hildebrand’s edition, p. 696 :— 

| “Ingens exinde verberonem corripit trepidatio, et 

| in vicem humani coloris succedit pallor infernus perque 














castle being granted in the reign of Henry II. to | u™'verea membra Irigidus sudor emanab pense 
. ; t ut Y r ve, modo hanc modo lan 
the first Baron of Oakham, whose ancestor bore for wg ter eer 
F Deemed 1} ; ; capitis partem scalpere, et ore s » balbutiens 
arms sem of horse shoes, as emblematic of his nescio quas affanias effutire, ut eum nemo prorsus a culy 
having been Master of the Horse to the Duke of | ya uum merito crederet 
Normandy. PLAT JA E. Tr Lp R RS 
115, Piccadilly House of Commons 
s sae waite tn Deeta Be ] - 
Let me refer to Bray’s Me: I l,i. | (6% S 286, 454 The 
. One «... : 
Pp. 254 : é cy of is I enough, Vv irom 
“1654, Aug. 14. Itooke a journey into the Northern|the pp, of A.-S. bredwan. to brew: so also G 
parts, riding through Oakham, « pretty town in Rutland Pe frou Th, ee 
ee ee ee eee ee _— : ude from / en. The reason why i often 
shire, famous for the tenure of the Barons (Ferrers) ,who : oe age bet thy ‘ “ies } . 
hold it by taking off a Shoe from every noble-mans horse | P*4T! 1S prob per aches ee ae 
that passes with his Lord thro’ the Streete, uniess re- | WHICh W re plural, =U nly . was 
deemed with a certain piece of money. In t 1 ¢ ifused with ) Bre I have shown, i 
} : rild Fe n t ] te | ‘ , 
this are severall gild 1 shoes nail’d nt Castie Gate, to drot though n except, perhaps, 
which seems to have bee ultir elk WAL! \W wy 
A shoe was paid for by rk in 17 Cambridg 
| . 
‘ N. & : ; . ll expre n 18 co! 1 in Devonshir ind 
See “* QO.” 4th s 
pee“ N. & Q., phn 2 border countie ind y no means sl 
uVi LI . | 
"1. Brecl k Road a ae 
éi, DTeCCKNOCK fhoad, 
th @ st: 6 rp . or » Ste 33, 23 O10 
Joun DE Sprart (6 §. iii. 349 This name i _ 4 . ? > wi ’ slog 
an error for that vatford. 137).—I have acted on K. R.’s sugge n and 
Wincel ter. A.!I ] » of ( gain looke t his first note under th he id, 
LIU dit ut > 4. i 
| without, however, gathering anything more from 





1333. He 
1335, 1338 





l, and died in 1348. 


Ep. MARSHALL. 
WHitwortT! 


not think there is any evidence that the Whit- 
worth family came from Cheshire. The fact that 
Charles, afterwards the first Lord Whitworth, was 
bapti ed at Wilm low has no bearing on the 
question, as that was due to the fact that his 
mother was Anne Mosley, the eldest daughter of 
the Rev. Francis Mosley, then Rector of Wilms- 
low ; and it was a very common thing for a lady 
to arrange to have her first confinement at her 
mother’s house. Her husband was Richard Whit- 
worth, of Adbaston, co. Stafford, Esq., and the 








“1675, Oct. 14, baptized Charles Whitworth, 
sonne of Mr. Richard Whitworth.” I have no 
note of the baptism of Gerard Whitworth, the 
second son, at Wilmslow. J. P. E. 


Pnosrnorvs 1N Foon (6 §. iii. 430).—Her- 
MENTRUDE will find the desired information in 
either of the following works :— 

Treatise on Food and Dietetics. 
(Churchill, 1875). 

‘ood: some Account of its Sources, 
and Use 8, 
Hall, 1880), 


By Dr. F. W, Pavy 


By Professor A. H. Church (Chapman & 


W. Martcuwick. 


ism at Wilmslow is simply | 


Constituents, | 


it than I had previously done, n mely, that there 
od reason to believe that throng as an adjec- 
tive, as a verb, and as a noun meaning crowd, is in 
very general use. As R. KR. connected his com- 


\ication by paginal reference with my remarks 


mu pag vit 
anent the Whitby handbill, his opening, “ This is 
lone of the commonest of words in Lincolnshire,” 


| &ec., led me to suppose that he meant throng 
ss, and not the mere combination of t, h, 7, 
0, n, and g, with its sundry other significations 
and varying grammatical value, which is all that 
most attentive reperusal of his note has even 
now enabled me to find. In a recent number of 
*“N, & Go” p- 137) R. R. writes, “ Thronq is used 
| here [Boston, Lincelnshire] precisely as it is said 
to be at Whitby.” This 1 am interested to hear, 
because I know something of Kesteven myself, 
and I am surprised that this quaint synonym for 
pressing business should be unfamiliarto me. Mr. 
Peacock, if we may judge from his Glossary of 
Manley and Corringham, knows it not in that 
sense in North Lincolnshire, nor does Dr. Evans 
register it in his collection of words, &c., used 
lin the neighbouring county of Leicester. Is it 
| possible that R. R. can be mistaken? He says 
he gave examples jn his first note of all the mean- 
lings the word throng bears in Lincolnshire, but 
| careful examination of these examples goes to 
| justify my ignorance, for it has failed to furnish 
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me with any corresponding with that which I 
cited from Whitby. Mr. Birxseck Terry has 
my thanks for his crumb of useful information. 
St. SwitH ry, 
Herarpic (6* §. iii. 172).—The crest and 
supporters of the Russia Company, as blazoned in 
Burke’s General Armory, 1878, differ so widely 
from those on the monuments described by 
R. W. C., that I think it impossible to accept the 
suggestion made by Dr. W. Sparrow 
tion is, I believe, that made by 


MAD 


SIMPSON. 


Advoc ite alone, but 


Hats RN AT TABLE, & 5% §. v. 27, 96 
6% §. iii. 2¢ 136, 437).—According to Sir 
Walter Scott, this right or privilege is, or was, 
claimed not by the I 
the whole Scottish bar. In his notes to Red- 
yauntl rhe Cramp Speech ”) he wrote : 

Till of 1 years, every advocate who entered at 
the Scottish bar made a Latin address to the Court, 
faculty, and lience in set terms, and said a few words 

the | law, to show his Latinity and 


a minute, in 
‘ ing covered before the 
e originated from the 


his hat for 








the » 








Restalria ; m th 

St. Johnstown ; Days of J owrie. 
3 vols,, Edin., 1823.— The authoress of the se two works 
was Mrs. Robert. Logan, widow of a brother of George 
Logan, of Edrom, in Berwickshire, and great-aunt of the 
present owner of that estate. A. C. 8. 


Ay feiture. 2 


AvuTHors OF QUOTATI Wantep (6 S. iii, 


209). 


_ 


saying “ The fooli 


ot know his own 





_ lish business” is attributed, on 1 authority, to the 
» Lord Westbury, who used it in open court of some 
te uge Sanglier of the period FAMA, 


“The woman of mind.” 
Is not your correspondent 
verse in Owen Meredith’s Wanderer, 
“The Devil whe d. He died re 
Tho’ somewhat pr st by cares ; 
ut his wife, my friends, is a woman 
And looks after her lord's affairs.” 
The poem in whick it occurs is called “‘ News.” 


thinking following 
, 





sign’d, 


f mind, 


fHiscellanecus. 
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ceie- . 
Hope having two sons on} 7 / By Andrew Lang Vith a Chapter on 
remained at the bar. Of Modern English Illustrated | s by Austin Dobson. 
n dispensed with as occupy Art at Hor Series. (Macm & Co.) 
ing ¢ ti ft Court unnecessarily. The entrant | It must be clearly understood that this book is no 
lawyer merely takes the oaths to Government, and | library mam lin the ordir sen It w uch the 
swe to maintain the rules and privileges of his order.” | learned bibl librarian very little, 
CBS and it is n be adapted to the 
se ; req ments nt rath as the 
“Det couRAGE ” (6"°§, iii. 289, 458).—From | plan of t ace would suggest, 
. he jes himsel he 
the days of Tro yp to our Transvaal disasters we for the ama ‘ les himself on a 
~ 10iceness more than nt of his collection, anc 
have too often felt the hard blows of the Dutch on eager = + ages ta ral “ ty Wor 
to talk lightly of their courage. I thought every-| such there is here I most pleasant volume, 
body knew that “ Dutch courage” was a jocular | never pedant nd n written in an easy and 
term for a glass of hollands, when resorted to as | ¢' | style, and evi t —— range of reading 
a fillip for a faint heart. JAYDEE. rite Ir. Lang has success 
. ti f Dibdin’s ZB " 
. a th @ sts ony uveyres ( 3 
rit Hattum (6% ». Ul 804), : . 
3 : : . B , and in a li form manages 
rge folding plate of the brass of l truction as well as amusement. 
t Brasses of Wiltshire, but the f latter kind \ mmend to our 
uppo ed to contain his arms chapter from “ the lost rtelian treatise 
is 1 ng. A very fair account of him is in the ks’” and the poem i jue French 
’ | . “) Rt Bs . have been speaking of arts written 
book. There is also a paper on him in the Y o. 
: . : : The edit f the series supplies a set of 
A ’ j a, vol, xxx., and I believe a plate of nuscripts, especially Books of Hours and 
his brass also. SamMveEL SuHaw. are useful so far as they go; 
- Do uimirable account of 
Axtuony Marsnatt, D.D. (6% §. iii. 366).— ited last hundred years. The 
It may interest G. W. M. to know that some|n rous illustr i this part, and indeed through- 
> ; ° snnfiens } aif 4 » deste f . 
time during the great civil war Anthony Marshall | 0¥t Me, volu yoy lefect ~~ be lesired. W Me 
’ “DD now point out a w « ts, chiefly of omission. r. 
Was a cornet, serving under Arthu te 7 , a 
H — — i ay ry . adhe id. | Lang might, we think, have given more advice about 
sn 1e urs it f rg ’ ina ~ 
is name r) au ; 4 p Upneers « ming to yokeases and library appliances. How fe - ‘. the 
ty ousa j 


Pounds, &c., granted by His 
the Relief of His Truly-Loyal 
and Indigent Party...... London, 1663, 4to., col. 
109, the second one so numbered. This Anthony 
Marshall is returned under Yorkshire. . 
Epwarp PEAcocK. 


Sacred Majesty for 


Bottesford Manor, Brigg 








former are reaily igned as well as a ed for 
their purpose! and is the rest of the —Prtrn al” fur- 
niture of so little consequence as to be rightly dismissed 
in & page yuld he not also help the amateur to some 


nt on the shelves! The order of books 
is almost a a field for the — of taste as their 
acquisition, W e doub wt if Mr. Lang } 1as read Mr. Nichol- 


son’s paper Buckram, a linode, or he would have 


rational arrar 
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as a material for 


modified his praise of that substance: 
binding. Again, there need be no vague writing about 
bookworms. Among others, Prof. Westwood’s report 


arresting decay in wood-carving ought to be better 
the kinds of worm which destroy book-covers 
and the methods of destroying them there de- 
scribed. An account of books and | collectors 
should hardly omit to mention Heber’s llections, 
Dibdin’s description of the Roxburg the 


on 
known ; 
are 

Lb 
ok 


great c 





1e sale, or 


greatest example of “Grangerism,” the Sutherland 
collection, A library, Mr. * may look east, 
wet, or south”; we are ter ld, “ but it ought 
to look north.” One more p int I be noted: there 


is no adequate recognition nan work. The 
gigantic bibliographical lab yser, Heinsius, 
Engelmann, and others d iention, and also 
the beautiful classical editions which issue from some 
few of the German No one can contest the 
general superiority of the French in matters of binding 
and finish, but the nation which invented printing has 
certainly not neglected the art since its invention. 
These remarks must not be allowed to impair our hearty 
recommendation of the work to every one who cares for 

a sprightly and attractive exposition of the principles of 
book- collecting, full of information, humour, and common 
sense. 


Life of 
Bishoj 








eserve some 1 


presses, 


Right Rev. Sa L Wilherf Joa - 


of Oxford and « cards of W ? a 











By his Son, Reginald G. W ilb verfurce (Mure y.) 
THE work ¢o well begun by Canon Ashwell is now being 
carried on no less successfully by one of Bishop Wilber- 
force’s own sons. The task cf biog iy, even thouth 





it be to a son a labour of love, must always be to some 
extent more difficult for so near a relation than for a 
stranger in blood. But we are of opinion that the present 
volume shows no falling off in the character of the 
editorship which it attests, while in itself it isin many 
respects a peculiarly interesting volume. Much of this 
interest is, indeed, theological, and therefore lies outside 
the sphere of our criticism. But much also is concerned 
with the general life of the English Church yund up 
with the English nation ; with the parliamentary work 
of the Bishop ; with the revived life of the long dormant 
Convocation; and with the ever burning juestion of 
Ecclesiastical Courts. On all these points, and many 
others which we must pass over here, the life of Bishop 
Wilberforce is full of passages of the highest interest 


as | 


Of more general topics there is no lack. We have 
brought before us, as it were in a kaleidoscope, the 
mighty ones who were the bishop’s friends and contem 





poraries, some of whom, like Macaulay and Milman 
have migrated a s while others are till 
amongst us, still leade rs of thought and of action. We e 


yishop conversing now with the Prince Conso 
’r, Dillinger ; now listening to the catechizing 
in the Church of St. Quen, now himeelf fill- 
irals so that they had “never been seen so 
Mr. Reginald Wilbert ree on 
x to his futl 


find the | 
now with 
of an Abbi 
Ing cath 
full. We congratulate 
the monument he is erectin 
glish Studies; or, Essa Exolish Hist and 
Literature. By the late J. 8. Brewer, M.A. kdited, 
with a Prefatory Memoir, by Henry Wace, M.A. 
(Murray.) 
We have here, in a compact and 
articles pul lished by tl late M 
terly and National Re 
livered to audiences at Ki ng’s ¢ 


handy form, 
Brewer in 

some lectures de- 
London, and at 


several 
] the Q ys 
s, besides 
v1) 

ouege, 


the Working Men's College in Great Ormond Street, 
They are pleasantly written, and give interesting accounts 
of the various subjects with which they deal, but have 
somewhat d sappommted us in that they bear few or no 


| 


| Brewer sy 





jectural criticism. 8 


marks of that research among original authorities which 


we had alw ays §} pecially associated with the name of Mr. 
far the best, in our opinion, is at on 
“New Sources of English History,” which gives an 
excellent account of the nature and process of classifica- 
tion of the treasures of the Record Offic e; and those 
“ Hatfield House” and “ The Royal Supremacy 
History of its Introduction” will repay 
review of Mr. Green's S/ Hist 

appreciate the good points of that remarkable work, and 
many of the objections raised are really objections to 
the whole method pursued by the new school of historians 
in England. How little Mr. Brewer sympathized with 
this school is seen in many passages throughout this 
volume, particularly in the two lectures on the “ Stu dy 
of History” and the “ Study of English History,” and in 








on 
and the 
I erusi l The 
» Mave ly fails to 











that on “Ancient London.’ Taken as a whole, we 
think that Mr. Brewer's historical reputation will be 
little, if at all, raised by the publication of this volume; 





it must always rest mainly on the excellent work done 
for the Master of the Rolls series, particularly the 
Letters and Papers of the Reig f Henry Vill. We 
learn with great ple sure from the “eo ory memoir 
that there is consid hance of tl 

to these latter volumes reprinted in 
and we earnestly hope tl at all ¢ — ol 
finally smoothed away. Mr. Wace’s n 
unaffected and vigorous English, a Wary interesting 
sketch of the life and career of Mr. Brews It is just 
possible that Mr. Brewer’s many-sidedness may have 
been partly the reason why his historical we 0 far as 
contained in the volume before us, has an air of super- 
ficiality, which one was not at all pre] ared to find the 
writings of the editor of the memorials of Henry VIIL., 
and which prevents it from being counted as a weighty 

contribution to English historical literatur: 


















New Readings and Renderings of Shak wes Tra lies, 
By Henry Halford Vaughan. Vol. I. (C. Kegan Paul 
& Co.) 
Mr. Vavenan has no claim to belong to the somewhat 
exclusive band of Shakspearian critics who have in late 
years so largely pre moted the study of the great English 
dramatist But ¢ the investigations of an amateur are not 
to be lightly despised when he brings to bear upon his 
ubject many of ‘the most essential faculties for con- 


me of Mr. Vaughan's sugzestions 


appear to us to afford the prospect of a reform in the 


text without the danger of a revolution, and contrast 
favourably with the readings of more professional inter- 
preters. The second volume, which contains J/ y V. 


and J/e Vi., is not in these respects inferior to the 
first. Thus in Act I. se. ii. of Henry V. the danger te be 
anticipated from the attacks of ‘‘ the weasel Scot’ when 
England was engaged in the invasion of France is men- 
tioned by Westmoreland ; Exeter replies, “ Yet that is but 
a cursed we since we have locks to safeguard 
necessaries.” <A variety of suggestions have been offered 
for the emendation of the first of these two lines, such as 
‘crushed necessity,” ‘scused,” “crazed,” “ shrewd,’ 
and even “‘not o° course necessity.” Mr. 
proposal of ‘‘cur’d”’ is simpler than most a 
good sense as any. We do not so heartily 
suggestion in Act IV, sc. iv, of the same p! 


essely 









soldier answers the demand of Pistol, thou a 
gentleman?” with the exclamation, ‘O seigneur Dieu ! 
to which Pistol replies, ‘‘U signieur Dew yuld bea 


entleman. This Mr. Vaug chan explains by the sup- 
p sition that Pistol knew “O” to be an Irish prefix 
indicative of good blood. It would be not less reason- 
able to conclude that December 16 was dedicated in 


church calendars to the Irish saint “ O 





sapientia, 





500 
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Our Old Country Towns. By Alfred Rimmer, IIlus- 

trated by the Author. (Chatto & Win 
Rurat life and ecenery have found hosts of admirers, 
but few np of the attractiveness of country 
towns have hitherto appeared. The mention of a country 
town generally suggests a collection of houses in a remote, 
inaccessible, rural district, the inhabitants of which are 
aroused from their slumber by occasional fairs or weekly 
markets. A country inn conveys the unpleasing idea of 
an hostelry where fustiness and bagmen predominate, 
and where damp sheets and bad cookery are combined 
with exorbitant charges. At the most a country town 
is visited only as a starting-point for excursions. Mr. 
Rimmer’s charming book, however, proves that country 
towns deserve a visit for their own sakes, though their 
attractions are rapidly disappearing. The beauties of 
many provincial churches are well known, but Mr. 
Rimmer has also discovered « quaint specimens of domestic 
architecture which vie in picturesqueness with their 
more familiar rivals in Brittany or on the Rhine, and 
few continental towns arouse associations which should 
possess equal interest for Englishmen. Mr. Rimmer is 
an admirable showman, Learned in local lore, in arche- 
ology, and medizval history, he is instructive without 
ever being wearisome. His rambles have led him through 
most of the Midland Counties, Yorkshire, the Fens, and 
the country of the Cinque Ports. His lively descriptions 
and his tasteful sketches will excite his readers to follow 
in his steps, and no more agreeable or useful travelling 
companion could be found than this pleasant book. 
Besides a mass of archeological and historical informa- 
tion it contains scattered notices respecting the inns 
which will be of service to the traveller, for Mr. Rimmer 
has always noted those where he found good and cheap 
accommodation, The book is lively, interesting both in 
subject and treatment, and can be cordially recommended 
to every class of reader, 


lus.) 


Archeological Notes on Ancien sin 
Kumaon, India.— Pr Remains in Central 
India.—Rough Notes on the Snake Symbol in India, 
an conne with the Worship of Siva — Description 
of some Stone Carvings Collected in a Tour through the 
Doab, By J. H. Rivett-Carnac, Bengal Civil Service. 
(All reprinted from the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal.) 

Ovr correspondent Mr. Rivett-Carnac has done good 

service to the cause of Oriental archzology in the re- 

searches of which the series of papers before us embody 
the principal results, The question of rock-carvings, 
dealt with in the paper at the head of our list, is one of 
great interest in this country, where a goodly list has 
already been made out of marks similar in character to 
some of the Kumaon marks, The great value of these 
investigations, apart from their special interest to Indian 
archeologists, consists in the fresh elements they afford 
for the application to this subject of that comparative 
method which is more and more being recognized as the 
true scientific method of etudy. It is not requisite that 
we should profess agreement with all the theories put 
forth or suggested by the writer in order to enable 
us to commend his papers to the careful study which 
they deserve at the hands of all who are interested 
in prehistoric archeology. We should be glad if Mr. 

Rivett-Carnac were to put his views together in a more 

connected shape. He has evidently plenty of materials 

ready to hand. 
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By their respective reprints from the papers of the 
Manchester Literary Club, Mr. John E. Bailey and Col. 
Fishwick have both contributed to the pleasure of the 
reading public who take an interest in history and 
bibliography. Mr. Bailey deals with Richard of Bury, 





Bishop of Durham, and Lord Chancellor, temp. Edw. IIT, 
as Chamberlain of Chester. The author of Philobiblon 
deserves to be held in good memory by others than the 
natives of “ Cheshire, chief of men.” All lovers of books 
must appreciate this sympathetic memorial of a prelate 
who dispersed his a lato corde, for the purchase 
of imprec Col. Fishwick devotes his 
paper to the Bi blieg raphy of Rochdale, x congenial sub- 
ject, which he illustrates with his usual careful research; 
and he has been able to supplement the account of 
Rochdale literature, where the Free Library is deficient, 
from the stores of his own private collection, some idea 
of which can be formed from the mention made of it in 
Mr. J. H. Nodal’s paper on “ Special Collections,” read 
before the same Club. 


Historical Traditions and Facts relat ng to Newport 
and Caerleon (Newport, Johns), so far as the author, 
described only as “a Member of the Caerleon and Mon- 
mouthshire Antiquarian Society,” has as yet placed 
them in our hands, constitute Part I. of the work 
sketched out by him, dealing with the earliest known or 
fancied history of Civitas Legionum. It contains notes 
of not a few local Roman remains which we are glad to 
see placed on record, but we must express a hope that 
more accurate revision of the press will be given to 
future parts. 


Mr. Tuomas North, F.S.A., has recalled many quaint 
memories of the olden time in his Letters of Alderman 
Robert Heyricke of Leicester, 1590-1617, reprinted from 
the Transactions of the Leicestershire Architectural 
and Archzological Society. Those were days in which 
“a sort of woman witches’ might be “executed at the 
gallows” for “ bewitching a young gentleman of the age 
of twelve or thirteen.” 


iabiles ri. 


We congratulate Col. 


Chester on the great and 
deserved distinction which the University of Oxford 
proposes to confer on him at the approaching Enczenia, 

Tue Society for the Protection of Ancient Buildings 


will hold their annual meeting at the Westminster 
Palace Hotel on Friday, June 24th, at 3 p.m. His 
Excellency the Hon. J. Russell Lowell, Minister of the 
United States, will take the chair. Tickets can be had 
on application to the secretary, Mr. Newman Marks, 9, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C. 


Potices to Correspontents. 


Cart. Tryon Wrixe (Junior United Service Club).— 
As sent to us, the chart requires such entire recasting 
that we do not see our way to making use of your kind 
offer. We found ourselves obliged to break it up into a 
number of separate tabular pedigrees in order to arrive 
at a clear understanding of the purport, and that would 
be a costly operation in print. 

A. S. W. asks in what publication Buchanan's Phil 
Blood’s Leap appeared, and in what collected volume of 
his works it is to be found. 

H.—G, and M. gone. 

James Metprum.—Pettinain, co. Lanark, we believe. 

Erratum.—P. 475, col. 2, 1. 13 from bottom, for 
“ Dare” read Dore. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to ‘‘ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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